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* * * Headlights Still Hold the 
Spotlight as more solutions pour 
in, telling us what should be done 
to lessen the hazard of lamp glare. 
A munitions-minded man from 
Wadsworth, Ga., suggests a warn- 
ing flicker-light and gun arrange- 
ment to shoot out the offender’s 
headlamps, one at a time, if he re- 
fuses to dim. From down Dallas 
way comes word of an invention 
said to lower the other fellow’s 
lights and your own, too, until the 
“blinding danger area” is past. A 
motorist from Riverside, Cal., feels 
that the law that requires dimming 
at 300 feet needs revising to at least 
700 feet in view of today’s higher 
speeds. We’re still interested in 
other opinions. You’ll find our ad- 
dress at the end of this Steering 
Column as usual. 





GRAB-BAG LARCENY 


describes the recent wave of sneak- 
thieves operating on parked cars. 
In Charlotte, N. C., a car-burglar 
discovered his loot to be fifty 
pumped-up footballs. A Chicago 
auto-pillager must have been prop- 
erly astonished by the discovery 
that he had filched a bagful of 
Bibles. In Portland, Ore., a sedan- 
rustler discovered his purloined 
package contained a batch of pro- 
spectuses, printed for the trade by 
a prominent casket-manufacturer. 
Somewhere in the grab-bag there 
ought to be a nice set of handcuffs, 
and iron bars to match. 


* * * Jallopy-Hunters of Vancou- 
ver’s police department recently 


began to pick up and impound all 
untested cars on city streets. They 
couldn’t have found a more horrible 
example than their first victim. It 
was an ancient truck with defective 
steering gear, almost useless brakes, 
and paper-thin tires. It was com- 
pletely devoid of hand signals, 
headlights, rear lights, clearance 
lights, rear reflector, hand brake, 
muffler, rear-vision mirror, wind- 
shield wiper and horn. Further- 
more, the license plates were tied 
on illegally with wire, no registra- 
tion slip was shown, and the driver 
had no license! In short, the police 
hit the jackpot on the first play. 


* * * No. I Concern of Americans 
today is provision of security for 
themselves and their families, ac- 
cording to the surveys. This clear- 
ly reflects unsettled conditions 
throughout the world. On the list 
of those passing their prime, securi- 
ty in their advanced years has 
always been the chief problem. 
Today, however, the younger men 
and women, even down to the teen 
ages, are thinking deeply about 
their futures. In view of this un- 
usual trend, certain figures from 
the 1940 report of the Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) to its em- 
ployees are reassuring. Out of 
wages and salaries totaling $108,- 
385,000, 48,500 employees con- 
tributed voluntarily an average of 
$229 apiece for various self-security 


measures. To that the company 
added $15,000,000, not counting 
annuities, out of its own funds, 


through various plans for sickness, 
accident-and death benefits, savings 
and social security. Thus last year 
an average of $536 apiece from all 
sources, for every man and woman 
on the domestic payroll, went to 
strengthen the bulwarks of home 
defense against the uncertainty of 
the future. 


* * * White Stripes serve as safety 
warnings on highways, as well as 
on the backs of certain little black 
animals. Respect ’em both! 
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LEAGUE FOR LESS NOISE 


in New York City has been demon- 
strating an experimental auto at- 
tachment that prevents the horn 
from being tooted when the car is 
standing still or traveling at less 
than three miles per hour. This is 
meant primarily to gag the heavy- 
handed honker who tries to blast 
his way through when congested 
traffic doesn’t move fast enough to 
suit his fancy. But it’s going to 
work great hardship on Joe College 
who is accustomed to announcing 
his arrival at the curb in front of 
Her house with a nerve-shattering 
series of beeps. 


** * About This Time of Year 
birds, beasts and fish start pla- 
guing motorists in strange ways. 
For example, a lady driving 
through Ellensburg Canyon, Wash.., 
was surrounded by birds so thickly 
that she was forced to stand by 
till they took off. Near Peekskill, 
N. Y., fifteen dude-ranch horses 
stampeded into an auto on the 
Albany Post road and knocked it 
into a ditch. And a car, about to 
ford a small Maine stream, skidded 
on a dead fish, overturned and 
doused its driver. If you’ve heard 
of, similar automotive tangles with 
the feathered, furred or finny tribes, 
we'd like to know of them. Just 
drop a line to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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NewS within the News 


OUR ECONOMIC WARFARE.......... , ¢ 
The United States now is applying power- 
ful economic pressure on Japan, is consider- 
ing new economic blows at Germany. 
Washington strategists believe that weap- 
ons at our disposal—freezing of assets, ex- 
port and import licensing, market corner- 
ing and cargo rationing—can be very 
effective against the economy of Japan; 
against Germany, through blows at her 
holdings in Latin America. Here is the 
background of their thinking; the cam- 
paign plans for economic war. 


SHOWDOWN WITH JAPAN.......... P. 11 
For the United States, Japanese occupa- 
tion of French Indo-China means that 
Japanese sea and air power now practically 
encircles the Philippine Islands and men- 
aces our supply lines from Indo-China and 
the Dutch East Indies. For Great Britain, 
the Japanese move means a new threat to 
Singapore. Concern in Washington over 
this latest Japanese aggression is based on 
these facts. The background of that con- 
cern, and our plans for dealing with the 
new situation, are explained in this article. 


FRICTION IN DEFENSE AGENCIES..P. 12 
Closed factories, ruined business enter- 
prises, ghost towns: That’s the prospect 
facing many industries today as a $65,- 
000,000,000 arms boom conflicts with civi- 
lian requirements for aluminum, copper, 
steel and other basic supplies. Here are the 
reasons for the expected drastic upsets; the 
story of conflicts in policies and confusion 
in methods among defense agencies, the 
Army and Navy, and New Dealers. 


NAVY DRIVE FOR AIR POWER........ P.14 
During the first six months of 1941, air- 
craft delivered to the Navy totaled only 
1,547 planes—20 per cent fewer than 
scheduled and needed. That’s the hard fact 
hammered home by Rear Admiral J. H. 
Towers, on the Navy’s side in the tug-of- 
war between the Army and Navy over 
priority in airplane deliveries. Here are his 
arguments for better balance in plane de- 
liveries to the two services; the Navy’s con- 
cern for its air arm, now regarded as vital 
to defense in both Atlantic and Pacific. 


BUILDING A FIGHTING FORCE...... P.135 
The Administration and isolationists are in 
a fight to the finish over the Army’s de- 
mand for an unlimited number of men to 
serve through the emergency. Bolstering 
the Administration’s stand is the assertion 
by the President and the Chief of Staff that 
Nazi plots now threaten this hemisphere. 
This article shows what the new plans mean 
to draftees; what the Army wants, and 
why it is so hostile to opposition such as 
that led by Senator Wheeler. 
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WAR'S EFFECT ON NEW DEAL......P. 16 


New Dealers created a vast network of 
Government agencies to deal with the de- 
pression problems of idle men, idle ma- 
chines and idle money. Today they hur- 
riedly assemble a new array of agencies to 
deal with the boom problems of finding 
enough men, machines and money for the 
defense program. Facts about this funda- 
mental reversal in New Deal planning, ef- 
fects of the changes on business and our 
national economy are analyzed here. 


ELECTRICITY FOR DEFENSE............ P. 22 
Next year, defense industries will use up 
half the nation’s electric power output; 
from 1943 to 1946 the strain on power 
production is expected to increase still 
more. The Pictogram shows the facts; tells 
what the demands of defense for power 
mean to normal civilian requirements, and 
how the Government hopes to meet the 
threatened shortage. 


SCARCITY: NEW FARM PROBLEM..P. 30 
Farmers and farm officials struggle today 
with the reverse side of the low-price, high- 
surplus problem that plagued them for 20 
years. Upward spirals in prices of farm 
products lead to talk of price controls; de- 
mands of defense-rich America and food- 
poor Britain for meats and dairy products 
threaten shortages in those vital foods. 
The Newsgram points out how Government 
actions affect these new problems. 


SEEKING NEW TAX SOURCEG........ P. 36 
The search for new sources of revenue to 
keep Government income in its present 
ratio to expenses—about 1 to 2—while the 
outgo skyrockets, is the principal task of 
federal fiscal experts today. Now they seek 
heavier levies on incomes; higher excise, 
gift and estate taxes. For the future, they 
talk of pay-roll and general sales taxes. 
Their proposals are outlined and inter- 
preted in The Finance Week. 
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Railroads are now moving more tons 
of freight more miles than they 
did in the peak war-year of 1918 


+. O.. year ago the American railroads looked 
*at the transportation needs of the nation’s 
: defense program and said they could handle 
* the job. 






That was a promise, and on that promise we made good. 


It was made with confidence, because our preparedness 
had started twenty years before. 


Straight through tough times, the railroads had stepped 
up their operating efficiency and improved their 
equipment. 


Eight billion dollars had gone into heavier rails, stronger 
bridges, improved safety signals, more powerful loco- 
motives, better cars—the basic needs of faster, smoother 
handling of increased traffic, whenever it might come. 


Since that promise was made, astounding things have 
happened. 


The government’s own appraisal of defense needs now 
has doubled and redoubled and redoubled again. 


Consumer buying has reached a ten-year peak — which 
also brought increased traffic. 


Demands for coal, piled up by the strike, have pyramided 
the job to be done in this important field of transport. 


STEPPING UP 
TO A“MUST 
ASSIGNMENT 


The demand for ships has brought an imperative shift 
of traffic from water to rails. 


Today the railroads are handling an increasing portion of the 
intercoast traffic formerly moved through the Panama Canal, 


The railroads are ready to take over shipments from the 
Orient—loading them on the Pacific Coast and speeding them 
across the continent at a saving of precious weeks. 


The railroads are being called upon to take over the movement 
of much of the oil formerly handled by oil company ocean tankers. 


And under way now is one of the largest wheat harvests in 
history— with the railroads standing by with a supply of 
cars ample to move more wheat than can be stored. 


© cutie no other form of transportation could begin 
to handle this combination of assignments. No other 
transportation could move the tonnage that’s rolling 
over the rails today. 


One reason railroads can do it is that today’s locomotives 
are much more powerful—box cars are bigger and carry 
heavier loads than ever before. Freight trains run faster, 
carry more and turn out more than twice as much trans 
portation in an hour as in 1918. 


To meet their increasing responsibility, the railroads are 
also steadily adding new equipment. 
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They are rebuilding old cars, adding new ones. Between 
the fall of 1939 and of 1941, they will have put in service 
1,000 locomotives, 195,000 new and rebuilt cars. The 
schedule calls for 120,000 more in 1942—150,000 more 
in 1943. 


These are important figures. But not content with this, we 
continue to ask ourselves, what more 


- 


number of cars needed to handle any transfer of traffic 
from the Panama Canal. 


It would add the equivalent of an additional 30,000 cars if 
the average loading of carload traffic could be increased 
by one ton — by such simple improvements as better 
planning of packaging and loading. 


—— 


can we do right now? And in answer 
to this we have increased the activi- 
ties of our Car Service Division, 
our Freight Container Bureau and 
our whole cooperative service to 
shippers. 


V4 hat such cooperation can do to 
increase the carrying capacity of 
America’s No. 1 transportation 


system is shown by such examples 
as these: 


It would add the equivalent of 100,000 
tars to the nation’s supply if the 
average “turn-around” time of each 
car could be reduced one day by 
faster unloading — 3 times the 


EXPERT OPINION 


“The ‘National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards has full confi- 
dence in the ability of the railroads 
of the United States to perform, under 
private management, with the co- 


operation of the shipping public and — 


the government of the United States, 
the transportation services to be 
required of them by the National 
Defense program. 


“It pledges its members and the 
members of its affiliated regional 
boards to the accomplishment of the 
nation’s great. purpose.” — (Extract 
from resolution of the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards adopted 
i Soe Ilinois, fac 


ash 


ASSOCIATION OF ‘AMERICAN RAILROADS wasuincton, 0. c. 


How such improvements can be 
accomplished calls for analysis of 
each shipper’s present methods — 
as well as the practices on the 
receiving end. 


The big factis, weare thinking ahead 
— studying our job for the sake of 
defense — and we invite every user 
of rail transportation to dothe same. 


les a big assignment we have 
ahead of us. We know it—and do 
not propose to underestimate the 
challenge it presents. 


But we have the organization. We 
have the “know how.” We have 
the man power. And we have the 
determination to do this job as it 
should be done. 








Plan to Ration Electricity . .. Antistrike Pact in Building Trades 


Pacific trade. Disturbances in the Far 
East threatened to disrupt important U. S.- 
Japanese trade; to deprive U.S. housewives 
of silk for stockings and clothing; to curtail 
Japanese supplies of cotton and oil. 

Government silk reserves for parachutes 
and powder bags were said to be ample, 
and hosiery factories reported reserves for 
two months. Meanwhile, off Pacific shores 
forty or more Japanese tankers and freight- 
ers were said to have delayed landings. 

President Roosevelt, in an executive 
order, froze all assets of Japanese nationals 
in this country. (Page 9.) 


.’ @ ® 


Automobiles. Drastic curtailment of 
auto output could not “possibly result in 
any measurable acceleration” of defense 
production, said Alfred P. Sloan, speaking 
for General Motors Corp. 

Mr. Sloan’s statement buttressed the po- 
sition of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, that the original 20 per cent slash 
should stand, that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply went too 
far with suggestions for 50 per cent cur- 
tailment. 

The automobile dispute served to high- 
light growing friction between OPM and 
OPACS—friction that the President may 
have to settle. (Page 12.) 


* aa * 


Electric power. Authority to ration elec- 
tric energy is contemplated in the sched- 
uled formation of a new OPM unit under 
J. A. Krug, former Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority official. 

Proposed is a series of regional power 
pools, with many interconnections. These 
pools are expected to solve any threatened 
power shortage, to follow the outline of 
the pool already operating in the South- 
east. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes presented his own plan to add 9,000,- 
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000 kilowatts of power capacity to the na- 
tion’s supply by 1947. Federal Power 
Commission also has advanced an expan- 
sion program. (Page 22.) 


* * * 


Business controls. The War Depart- 
ment’s property seizure bill was modified 
by the Senate, which placed June 30, 1943, 
as a limit on the powers in the measure. 

President’s authority to commandeer 
property is confined to specific defense 
necessity and may be applied only as a 
last resort. Owners are to be “justly com- 
pensated.” 


* + 


Labor. Announced by OPM’s Sidney Hill- 
man was a master agreement between the 
Government and AFL building trades 
workers. 

The compact binds the organization’s 
800,000 workers from striking on defense 
projects for the duration of the emergency. 
Lockouts also fall under the ban and all 
disputes are to be settled either by media- 
tion or arbitration. 

The building agreement is the second 
feather in the Hillman cap. The first was a 
master agreement for the nation’s ship- 
building industry. (Page 28.) 


* * * 


Oil. Federal aid to private firms construct- 
ing, extending or completing interstate oil 
pipe lines is provided in a bill passed by 
Congress. If private construction is found 
“impracticable,” federal building is per- 
mitted. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Ickes requested 
the oil industry to build a $70,000,000 
pipe-line system from Texas to the East 
Coast, and urged a program to build from 
40 to 50 large high-speed tankers. Until 
this program is completed, the Atlantic 
Seaboard still must watch its gasoline 
consumption. 


Freezing Japanese Funds. . . Dispute Over Automobile Cut... 
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Taxes. House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee completed its tussle with the new 
tax bill. As reported to the House, the 
measure anticipates new taxes totaling 
$3,529,000,000, bringing federal revenue 
above $12,000,000,000. (Page 36.) 

Retained was the controversial provision 
requiring husbands and wives to file joint 
returns as long as they live together. Op- 
ponents criticized this requirement as a 
penalty on marriages. 


* * * 


Railroad workers. Proposals to transfer 
100,000 skilled railroad workers to shipping 
and aircraft industries drew criticism from 
railroad managements. 

In favor of the plan was Sidney Hillman, 
who reported that railroads now have 400, 
000 maintenance men, and are operating 
with only three-fourths of them at work. 


* * aa 


Air transport. Threat of curtailed air 
transport service because of lack of equip- 
ment faded when the Government co 
celled its request for 12 transport planes. 
The threat receded further when prior- 
ties were granted for commercial aircraft 
production and when 50 inspectors were 
added to the staff to clear planes for flight 
immediately after repairs were made. 


* * aa 


Defense loans. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made $425,000,000 available 
to Britain to meet pre-lend-lease commit 
ments without dipping into British-owned 
stock in American corporations. 

Terms of the loan provide for repay- 
ment in 15 years, British-held stocks as 
collateral. Collateral is valued at $500; 
000,000 and earnings, now considered 
enough to pay 3 per cent interest and 
amortize principal over the 15-year period, 
will be assigned to RFC. 

Funds will be released at a $100,000,000- 
a-month rate to meet British expenses. 

Federal Loan Administrator Jones als 
revealed that the U.S. will buy substantial 
quantities of strategic Russian materials, 
such as manganese and chrome, if deliv-{ 
eries can be made. Dollars paid can be ap- 
plied to Russian purchases in the U.S. 
Chief drawback, said Mr. Jones, is the long 
shipping haul and short shipping space. 





* * ” 


(On pages referred to in parenthest 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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New sag vata 


It's well right now to take bearings, to get directions straight. 

Army's Staff Chief Marshall says U. S. interests are "gravely imperiled." 
Acting State Secretary Welles says U. S. “national security" is being threatened 
by Japan. Roosevelt agrees. Congress is being asked to agree. 

What does this mean? Is it war? Is it an indirect way of going to war? 

Again: It is not war necessarily. Not yet. It is simply this..... 

Hitler's private armies are stirring in Brazil, in Colombia, in Bolivia; 
are planning trouble. That's a U. S. concern not because of new policies, not 
because U. S. is looking for a fight, but because of a policy 118 years old. 

Also: Japan is pulling the U. S. leg in the Pacific; is outflanking the 
Philippines and getting set to strike at vital supplies. That's a concern not 
because U. S. is looking for a fight. It's been trying to avoid one in the Pacific. 

Further: Signs multiply that Hitler has Portugal and Spain on his list. In- 
volved are strategic Atlantic islands. Not that we want those islands. But: 
They affect Monroe Doctrine enforcement. That doctrine dates from 1823. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Roosevelt, as President, can't forget that United States heads an empire; 
that its commitments as a nation cover a huge slice of the earth's surface. 

These aren't new commitments; aren't something the New Deal did. 

This means..... 

It's highly improbable that U. S. now will permit Hitler to get set to 
dominate South America; it's a development no President could permit. 

It is not likely that U. S. will sit by while the American-owned Philip- 
pine Islands are encircled, while a base is laid for conquest of those islands. 

It's highly improbable that U. S. will hesitate to use a fleet built up 
through 40 years for that particular purpose, if that use is necessary to keep 
open supply lines to the vital raw materials of the South Pacific. 

To be remembered: This country can't suddenly decide not to be a world power 
after deciding in 1898 and thereafter to be one. It just isn't done. 

















Then is it to be sudden war with Japan? Not if that can be avoided. 

Rather: The desire is to restrain Japan without war, if possible. It is to 
avoid an involvement in the Pacific that would help Hitler in the Atlantic. 

But: What is desired and what events precipitate can be different. 

U. S. intent is to confine present moves against Japan to economic sanc- 
tions; is to slow down feeding of Japan's war industry with our raw materials. 

If so minded..... 

Britain, U. S. and Dutch Indies can strangle Japan; can shut off the basic 
Supplies that the Japanese must have to live and to wage war. 

Actually: Japan, at home, possesses almost no basic war materials. Her con- 
quered territories supply her with almost none of these basic materials. 

From U. S. and Philippines come her iron and steel products, much of her 














(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


oil, lead, copper, magnesium, wood, phosphites. Without them she's crippled. 

From British and Dutch Empires come her wool, rubber, tin, sugar, aluminun, 
nickel, zinc, hides, cotton. Without them Japan is faced with ruin. 

However: If faced with blockade or a supply pinch, Japan will fight in order 
to live; will drive against British and Dutch possessions. 

That's why, to date, the United States has fed Japan with big supplies of 
war material. That's the reason for years of appeasement which now seem to be 
ending. 











Stronger line of U. S. foreign policy is related to armament progress. 

As the arms flow increases, the American attitude stiffens. It's well to 
understand this, to realize importance of the gradual shift to war economy. 

Trend right now is toward a rapid shift by industry from peacetime to war- 
time production; from producing for civilians to producing for Army and Navy. 
The shift will gain momentum in period ahead. It will be difficult to reverse. 

After that: A vast inventory of arms will begin to accumulate, will begin 
to pile up waiting use. Attitudes then will tend to change more quickly. 











Prospect is strong that today's U. S. Army is to stay in service. 

Prospect is growing that this Army will be far more than a side-line Army. 

Idea that men were being drafted just for the training, just for a year of 
change, is fast being discarded. Instead: Something more than vague hints are 
dropped that men may see service in this hemisphere; that the Army now in being 
is no play Army; that odds suggest a period of active service some place. 








Argument between Leon Henderson and William Knudsen, between OPACS and OPM, 
over power is symptomatic of growing defense organization tangles. 

Henderson represents New Dealers and their views of what should be done. 

Knudsen represents dollar-a-year men and their views of what to do. 

It's a clash as old as the defense effort. But: Now the clash appears to be 
approaching a showdown; appears to call for a presidential decision. 

The outcome? Probably a compromise; probably a continuing fight. 














Tendency in Congress still is to give Roosevelt what he wants on issues in- 
volving foreign affairs or defense; to clash on domestic issues. 

As @ result.ccce 

National emergency: Odds are that Congress eventually will declare one. 

Plant seizure: Both houses now are agreed on giving President power to seize 
and operate strike-bound defense plants, when he decides to do so. 

Price control: Bill now drafted is much watered down; is far from the sort of 
bill that price controllers wanted. Congress will water further. 

Taxes: Roosevelt is losing his plea for taxing "excessive" as well as excess 
profits; is not having influence on Congress tax policy at this stage. 

St. Lawrence: Trend, slow but sure, is toward eventual approval. 














Hitler's armies aren't doing so well in Russia; aren't coming up to per- 
formance predicted for them by this Government's top-ranking experts. 

The reasons: A better Russian Army than expected; bad roads, which are bad 
for tanks; rains, which are bad for tanks; supply difficulties. 

The results: Hitler's timétable is being upset. Chance of an attack on 
England this year is diminished. Chance of move through Turkey is increased. 

Also: The idea that tanks can accomplish anything; that old methods of war- 
fare are done for, is getting a bad setback. Germans are discovering that there 
are defense answers to every offensive weapon, if opponents are in earnest. 
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We build these 


Ceansiaduar Lies 


to carry 80-ton loads through 


mud and sand 


—and twenty million motorists profit from them! 


Qu where the pavement ends and 
the detours begin you can see 
these mammoth tires at work. 


They’re called off-the-road tires and 
they are truly gargantuan in size— 
some running up to seven feet in 
diameter and weighing almost a ton 
each. But even more amazing than 
the size of these giant Goodyear 
tires is the weight of the loads they 
carry—and where they carry them. 


On great road-building jobs like 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike you'll 
find these tires pulling huge tractor- 
scraper “trains” weighing from 50 
to 80 tons when fully loaded! And 
in strip mines and on public works 
projects you'll see them speeding 
big 60-ton trucks over rocks, across 
filled ground and mud as easily as 
your car rides the boulevard. 


How can these tires carry such tre- 
mendous loads off-the-road, on 
ground where even a light passenger 
car might bog down? 


The answer is—flotation! With 
treads up to two feet wide and low- 
pressure inflation, these tires are 
too big and too soft to sink down far, 


They involve special engineering; 
call for carcasses strong enough to 
flex under enormous loads without 
cracking. 


To build these carcasses Goodyear 
spent years in developing tougher 
new strains of cotton on its great 
Arizona plantation—perfected new 
methods of twisting sturdier, wirier 
cord in our southern cotton mills. 


So, as a result, our latest off-the- 
road tires are sinewed with a cord 
having 10% to 12% greater tensile 
strength than any we have ever used 
before— with a corresponding 
increase in tire toughness and 
endurance. 


How does Goodyear’s development 
of these giant earth-mover tires 
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benefit you whose car weighs a mere 
three-to-four thousand pounds? 


Simply this way—by adopting this 
same new type of sturdier cord to 
passenger car tires, we give you a 
far tougher, hardier tire. That is one 
of the reasons why our new 194] 
first-line “G-3” All-Weather averages 
thousands of miles longer wear than 
even previous models — yet costs 
you less per mile than ever before. 


It is this constant research to im- 
prove all products bearing the 
Goodyear name—this unceasing 
effort to apply new developments 
in specialized fields to the greater 
good of all tire users — that'makes, 
and keeps, Goodyear “the greatest 
name in rubber.” 


All-Weather—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Freperick H.ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


NEW YORK CITY 


To all Metropolitan Policyholders: 


Three and one-half years ago, we decided to devote part of our advertising 
effort to explaining how a life insurance company operates. 


Since then, we have published thirty-nine advertisements having this as 
their aim. We have told you about mortality tables, dividends, surpluses, 
diversification of investments, and many other subjects. However, so far 
in the series we have not covered in detail Metropolitan agency practices 
and principles which govern life insurance selling activities. 


Accordingly, we are devoting this and several succeeding messages to 
their explanation. 


The principles underlying our sales practices are designed to help us 
provide you with the kind and amount of insurance protection you should 
have at the lowest cost consistent with safety. Briefly stated, these 
basic selling principles are... 


1. Your life insurance program should be fitted to your own 
particular needs and those of your family. 


In taking out life insurance, full consideration should be 
given to the relationship between your income and your in- 
surance needs. 


As your insurance needs change, or your income varies, 
your insurance program should be fitted to your new situa- 
tion in whatever way will best serve your interests and 
your family’s. Your Company or any representative will 

be glad to advise you in such cases without charging you 
a fee of any kind. 


The Company should do everything it reasonably can, not only to 
make it convenient for you to keep your life insurance program in 
force, but also to help fulfill its objectives. 


Life insurance companies have found that the most satisfactory way to 
help you accomplish these things is through the Agency System. Metro-— 
politan agents are especially trained in life insurance, so that they may 
be equipped to help you with your problems. This method of selling life 
insurance has been given the stamp of public approval by generations of 
policyholders. 








COPYRIGHT 1941—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE co 


This is Number 40 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements im this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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Vulnerability of Japan 
forestrictions on needed 


basic raw materials 


This country, after years of hesitation, 
today is all set to wage war with eco- 
nomic weapons. War of this kind, fought 
by a nation as rich as the United States, 
cn be highly effective. 

Japan and Germany will bear the brunt 
of the new campaign. The Germans, op- 
eating in Latin America, already have 
winced from the first blow struck. This 
blow came in the form of a blacklist of 

German-controlled firms doing business 
\ this hemisphere. The Japanese are set 

to get hurt far worse than the Germans 
have been by anything to date. 

In fact, Japan is so vulnerable to eco- 
nomic attack by the United States that 
this attack, if pressed, would force the 
Japanese to start a shooting war. 

President Roosevelt reveals that this 
country, until now, has hesitated to use 
iis economic weapons against Japan be- 
cause the use of those weapons would 
precipitate a real fight with guns and 
ships. Whether that use now will be 
pressed far enough to provoke such a 
fight remains to be seen. The President’s 
first move was to “freeze” all Japanese 
assets in this country. 

The weapons in the economic arsenal, 
however, and the use to which they gradu- 
ally can be put, are on view for the coun- 
try to see. They include the following: 

Asset freezing. This Government, by 
“freezing” the bank accounts and security 
holdings and property accounts of Japa- 
nese businessmen, prevents the use of those 
assets except on terms laid down by those 
who are directing economic warfare. The 
United States Treasury today holds control 
over more than $5,000,000,000 of foreign 
assets in this country, of which Japanese 
assets represent $130,000,000. That control 


es exercised under the legal direction of 


Edward Foley, Treasury general counsel. 

When the United States in recent days 
“froze” the funds of 1,800 German-domi- 
nated firms in Latin America, it denied to 
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OUR CHANCES OF VICTORY 
IN ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Freezing of Funds, Export Licensing Potent Weapons in Hands of U. S. 





—Harris & Ewin 


DEAN ACHESON AND BERNARD BARUCH 
One wages economic war, one advises 


those firms the use of the dollars that they 
have in this country, except as the Amer- 
ican Government permits. The same sort 
of situation will confront Japanese busi- 
nessmen with any freezing of Japanese 
funds. Of course, nations subjected to this 
control retaliate. The whip hand, however, 
is held here, inasmuch as capital from all 
over the world has for years been seeking 
safety inside the United States and is here 
in immense volume. 

Export licensing. This is a weapon that 
permits the Government to direct the flow 
of goods that go from the United States. 
Machinery has been operating for many 
months. Approximately one-half of the 
country’s export commodities now must 
flow through this machinery. At any mo- 
ment, by denying a license, the Govern- 
ment can prevent any particular country 
or any particular businessman in another 
country from getting American goods. 

Until now, licenses have been given 
rather freely to the Japanese. During the 
first three months of this year they bought 
more gasoline in the United States than in 
the corresponding period last year. They 
also bought more lead than before and 
nearly as much copper and lumber. Their 
purchases of crude oil were very large. Mr. 


Roosevelt told the country on July 24 that 
these sales were made to appease the Japa- 
nese, who otherwise probably would have 
started a fight. 

Now the screws are to be tightened, 
gradually at first. 

Import licensing. This Government is in 
a position to require that foreign sellers 
obtain licenses before selling their goods in 
this country. 

Using this power, the Japanese could 
be forced to obtain a license for the sale 
of their silk in the United States. By lim- 
iting the amount of silk admitted, Japan 
could be squeezed economically. A reali- 
zation of this fact is causing Japanese 
newspapers to assert that the United 
States won’t dare to limit its silk imports 
because thousands of workers in the silk 
textile industry would be affected. 

Actually, the economic effect of limited 
silk imports would be slight, in the official 
opinion. 

Market cornering. The United States is 
an immensely rich nation. Its needs, with 
rearmament under way, are enormous. 
Japan, on the other hand, is a poor nation. 
While its needs are large, its pocketbook is 
small. 

The importance of this fact is being dis- 
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closed in Latin America. Faced with a 
limit on its purchases in the United States, 
Japan turned to Latin-American countries 
to obtain raw material supplies. But the 
United States also turned in that direc- 
tion. In turning, this country has agreed 
to buy all of the surplus production of 
vital war materials of Brazil and Mexico 
and is dickering for other surpluses. 

In this game, Japan can’t compete. 

Cargo rationing. It’s the same story 
again. The United States and Britain con- 
trol the bulk of the merchant marine of 
the world. Japan is without sufficient 
cargo space to meet all of its own needs. 
This country and Britain have little sur- 
plus to spare. This means a pinch for the 
Japanese. 

Furthermore, the United States con- 
trols the Panama Canal, which is vital to 
the movement of Japanese commerce with 
Latin America. That Canal is a weapon 
now being used. 

Here, then, is a big arsenal of economic 
weapons. 

However, That arsenal, to be effective, 
requires a parallel use of similar weapons 
by the British and Dutch empires. If the 
United States should bring its economic 
power to bear, and the other rich empires 
—with their abundance of raw materials 
—should fail to bring their economic pow- 
er to bear, the Japanese and their allies 
would be in a position merely to shift from 
one source of supply to another. Right 
now, these three empires, with their con- 
trol—direct and indirect—over the bulk 
of the world’s accessible raw materials, 
are prepared to co-operate. 

They are to do what Bernard Baruch 
has been urging President Roosevelt to do 
since the early days of the war—utilize 
the economic weapons in the nation’s ar- 
senal. The President, in agreeing to start 
economic war in earnest, is entrusting re- 
sponsibility for its policies to Dean Ache- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State, and a 
non-New Deal lawyer of distinction. The 
actual mechanics of operation is largely 
in the hands of Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, 
an active officer in the United States 
Army. 

An economic war, as its sponsors see it, 
can be waged successfully and without 
resort to shooting war, so long as Britain 
and the United States can control the 
seas of the world, and so long as the vic- 
tims of the war don’t start shooting. 

The Germans, blockaded, are denied 
access to the markets of the Western 
. Hemisphere and of Asia. 

This means that the burden of the new 
phase of economic warfare falls upon 
German firms in this hemisphere and upon 
Japan and her businessmen. The German 
enterprises in Latin America, if denied ac- 
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cess to supplies inside the United States 
and if unable to obtain goods elsewhere, 
are faced with ruin. The Japanese, in the 
view of this Government, face the same 
fate if they insist upon driving ahead 
with their conquests. 

Japan, of all of the world’s major pow- 





; —Harris & Ewing 
BRIG. GEN. R. L. MAXWELL 
Overseer of exports 


—Harris & Ewing 
EDWARD H. FOLEY, JR. 
Watchdog over assets 


ers, is most vulnerable to economic attack. 
The reason is that the Japanese have their 
headquarters on a small island. This 
island is scarcely able to feed itself. It 
must draw upon markets that lie far away 
for all of its basic raw materials, particu- 


larly those materials that are vital in w; 
Its industry is geared to production 9 
textiles and gadgets and toys rather tha ( 
to production of machinery and steel an/ 
guns and airplanes. Its whole life depend 
upon finding export markets for a long 
list of consumer goods. With those mar. 
kets contracting, Japanese industry today 
is in a period of decline. N 

What the Japanese bank upon, now that 
the economic war is closing around them, 
is this: e 

First, upon the conclusion that th 
British will pay almost any price to 
forestall fighting in the Pacific so long af ™ 
they are fighting for their life in the of 
Atlantic. ° 

Second, upon the conclusion that th} ” 
United States will avoid doing anything ty 
precipitate a war in the Pacific so long a 
its main preoccupation is with aiding the 
British in the Atlantic. 

President Roosevelt publicly states that 
these Japanese conclusions have been cor. 
rect to date. He is letting it be known, hov.- 
ever, that the day when those conclusions 
were correct may be passing. The reason 
why is that, if Japan is permitted to ab- 
sorb its latest territorial acquisitions, it 
will be in a position to grab the riches of 
the South Pacific area and to put a squeez 
upon’ the United States itself. This area 
supplies to the United States the largest 
proportion of indispensable imported rav 
materials. It also can go far to make Japan 
self-sufficient, if conquered by her. 

As a result: The economic warfare that 
now is getting under way is warfare in 
earnest. Upon its success probably is to 
depend whether or not the United States 
fights a shooting war in the Pacific, o 
whether the Japanese can be brought to 
time by economic pressures alone. 

Those economic pressures, officials en- 
phasize, can be highly effective, if backed | 
by the threat of naval blockade. Otherwise 
they may serve only to goad the Japanes] - 
to use naval power of their own to makes 
drive for the source of supply. These are 
the things that Japan must find: oil, iron 
ore, manganese, copper, lead, wood, cotton, 
wool, hides, tin, rubber, aluminum, nickel, 
sugar, zinc—just about everything that 
any nation must have to defend itself i 
the modern world. 

By using its Navy, the United States 
could deny all of these things to the Japs 
nese. But, as officials emphasize, use of the 
Navy and shooting war would divert a- 
tention from the Atlantic and might bk 
playing the game that Adolf Hitler wants 
played. 

The alternative is the careful use of ect 
nomic weapons that will cause trouble fo 
the Japanese without causing them to star! 
shooting. 
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Coming Showdown With Japan 


U. S.-British Prepared to Combat Threat to Economic Life Lines 


Move into Indo-China 
as practically completing 
encirclement of Philippines 


The stage is now set for a showdown 
with Japan. From now on the wraps are 
off in dealings between that Western Pa- 
cific power and the Anglo-American part- 
nership. 

Reason is that, by moving into French 
Indo-China, Japan has driven a spearhead 
into the middle of vital British and Ameri- 
can interests. Japanese possession of naval 
and air bases at the tip of the Asiatic 
continent is regarded by American mili- 
tary men as a stepping-stone to further 
conquests in the South Pacific. They see 
no other justifiable motive behind the 
move. They feel that Japan now is defi- 
nitely carrying out her alliance with Ger- 
many, is throwing this country’s “appease- 
ment” policy back in its face, and is open- 
ly threatening the two leading democratic 
powers. 

To the United States, the invasion of 
Indo-China means that Japanese encircle- 
ment of the Philippines, which this coun- 
try is bound by its obligations to defend, 
is practically complete. The line of encir- 
clement starts with Formosa on the north, 
extends to Hainan on the northwest, then 
to the new bases at Saigon and Camranh 
Bay in Indo-China, next to Spratly Island 
on the southwest, then over to the islands 
of Palau and Yap on the southeast. 

Of the highest importance also is the 
fact that Japan now is in a position to 
threaten this country’s supply lines of rub- 
ber and tin and other important materials 
from Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, 
British Malaya and Ceylon. 

Occupation of Indo-China means that 
Japan’s next move may be into Siam, from 
which it would be possible for her to in- 
vade Burma and cut the Burma Road on 
which Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese defend- 
ers now are mainly dependent for supplies, 
since German invasion of Russia is be- 
lieved to have shut off aid to China from 
the Soviet. 

jThis would extend to the Pacific the 
same problem which the United States 
now faces in the Atlantic. This country is 
committed to lend-lease aid to China as 
well as to Britain. The question raised is 
whether we would stand idly by and see 
assistance to our Far Eastern ally cut off. 
If that were done, Japan might be able to 
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rescue her bogged-down invasion of China 
and crush Chinese resistance after more 
than four years of bitter and costly war. 
To Britain, the entry into Indo-China is 
an even more vital threat. Reason is that 
a logical step for Japan now is to use the 
bases acquired in Indo-China, as a result 
of the deal with the helpless Vichy Gov- 
ernment to attack the Dutch East Indies 
—possibly Dutch Borneo, where important 
oil fields are located, and the Celebes. 
Such a move not only would endanger 
British supply lines for rubber and tin. It 
would jeopardize the British naval base at 
Singapore and other bases in that region. 
It would threaten an important link in the 
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ADMIRAL NOMURA 
Hopes for better relations 


British Empire; namely, the sea lanes by 
which supplies and troops have moved 
from Australia and New Zealand. Aus- 
tralia, in fact, would be threatened. Be- 
cause of these factors, military and naval 
authorities believe that, the moment Japan 
moves into the Dutch East Indies, Britain 
has no choice except to go into action with 
naval units and planes. 

To Japan, the Indo-China deal means 
a lengthening of communications. Al- 
ready highly vulnerable to attack and to 
blockade, because of her geographic posi- 
tion and her dependence on outside sources 
for essential supplies, Japan now has a 
wider expanse of sea and land to defend. 


Since her communications with Indo- 
China are by water, this line would be 
subject to attack by naval forays or by 
planes and submarines based at Manila. 

Anglo-American-Dutch policy. The 
United States, Britain and Holland are 
working together in the defense of their in- 
terests in the South Pacific, just as France, 
a former British ally, is co-operating with 
Japan and Germany. 

Heretofore, the policy has been to avoid 
war in that part of the world. One reason 
has been that war would jeopardize the 
supply lines of Britain and the United 
States to the sources of rubber and tin, as 
well as British communications with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Moreover, it 
would force Britain to fight in the Pacific 
as well as in the Atlantic, and—if we 
should become involved, as would be prob- 
able—it would divert us from “all-out” aid 
to Britain in the Atlantic. 

Because of the threat to British and 
American interests, and to the Dutch East 
Indies, the question posed for decision is 
whether to clamp down on Japan with full 
force now, instead of waiting until she is 
ready to strike. 

Japanese threats in the South Pacific 
have caused the United States, Britain 
and the exile government of Holland to 
strengthen defenses in the Philippines, at 
Singapore, and in the Dutch East Indies. 
Some authorities concede that, with large 
forces, Japan might reduce Singapore and 
conquer the East Indies and the Philip- 
pines. But it would be a major military 
undertaking that might take years to ac- 
complish. 

Moreover, many naval officers believe 
that the United States Fleet still in the 
Pacific, despite withdrawal of craft to the 
Atlantic, could destroy the Japanese Navy 
quite handily, and thus write finis across 
Japanese dreams of a Far Eastern empire. 

Japanese policy. In the past, Japanese 
policy has been to take over areas in the 
Far East held by European nations when 
those nations no longer were in a position 
to do anything to stop her. The question 
now raised is whether she will delay any 
further move in the hope that Britain and 
the United States later will be too busy 
with Germany in the Atlantic to interfere: 
Indication that Japan still hopes for peace 
with the United States is seen in the re- 
peated statements of Japanese Ambas- 
sador Nomura that he hopes for “better 
and better” relations with this country. 
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THE GROWING FRICTION 
IN DEFENSE AGENCIES | 


Ruin of Many Businesses as Probable Effect of Lack of Co-ordination 


Pressure for appointment 
of single director to decide 
basic issues of policy 


An important part of American business 
is starting to run head-on into very serious 
trouble. This trouble will appear in the 
form of closed factories, or ruined busi- 
ness enterprises, of unemployment, of some 
ghost towns in the midst of a nation that 
is enjoying an unprecedented boom. 

Business enterprises to be ruined are 
numbered by high officials in the tens of 
thousands. For the most part, they will 
be small business enterprises. Among them 
will be many factories, a greater number of 
dealers and middlemen, an even greater 
number of retailers. All will be victims of 
the developing arms boom, fed by nearly 
$65,000,000,000 in orders let and to be let. 

The approaching trouble, which will 
grow in months to come, has been obscured 
by the official failure to recognize it. A 
prevailing idea had been that, if Govern- 
ment would look the other way, every- 
thing would work out all right. Suddenly 
there is amazed interest, and even alarm, 
over what lies ahead. 

Until now: Industry has broken all rec- 
ords for producing the kind of goods that 
people want to buy. Vast amounts of ac- 
cumulated materials have been poured into 
automobiles, refrigerators, houses and a 
multitude of other products. A relatively 
small amount of materials, about one- 
tenth as much, has been poured into guns, 
tanks and other armament. As a result, 
producers of civilian goods have enjoyed 
record-breaking business and merchants 
have had boom sales. 

Now: The armament industry is start- 
ing to produce arms in volume. It is using 
all new production of aluminum, leaving 
none over for civilian industry. It is using 
so much steel that there isn’t enough left 
over to meet all civilian wants. It is using 
almost all new supplies of cork. Its use of 
copper is leaving enough over to fill barely 
40 per cent of civilian demands. The same 
situation exists in one commodity after 
another. 

Yet the armament industry is only real- 
ly beginning its expansion. As armament 
eats up available materials, more and more 
industries face the alternative of finding a 
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place in armament production or of going 
out of business. These enterprises, to date, 
are numbered in the hundreds. By early 
1942, they will run in the thousands. 

For example: Leon Henderson, as ad- 
ministrator of civilian supply, is recom- 
mending that automobile production be 
cut, after October, to 50 per cent of the 
past year’s average, that production of 
washing machines be cut 30 per cent and 
production of mechanical refrigerators be 
reduced to 150,000 monthly. Just ahead 
are to be scheduled restrictions on metal 
furniture, on air-conditioning equipment, 
on many kinds of household appliances, 
on a rapidly growing number of indus- 
tries. 

At this point the arguments begin again 
inside Government and between industry 
and Government. These arguments are of 
many kinds and many degrees of impor- 
tance. However, all affect businessmen and 
all affect the course of the defense pro- 
gram. Among the arguments are these: 

Between Leon Henderson and William 
Knudsen. This argument concerns the au- 
thority of overlapping defense agencies. 
Mr. Henderson, a New Dealer, runs the 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 


ian Supply. He is charged with seeing that 
civilian industry gets equitable treatment 
in distribution of raw materials left over 
after defense needs are met. Mr. Knudsen, 
a dollar-a-year man, is Director General of 
the Office of Production Management. He 
is charged with seeing that defense indus 
tries get the materials they need. 

Where the authority of Mr. Knudsen 
leaves off and that of Mr. Henderson be- 
gins is a matter of long dispute. It now is 
brought to a head in the office of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, where both Mr. Knudsen 
and Mr. Henderson are asking for a clear 
definition of powers. The President, until 
now, has managed to avoid a decision. He 
now must make his decision or permit a 
continuance of argument and confusion. 

Between Army-Navy and OPM. The 
armed services are interested solely in get- 
ting guns, ships, tanks and other war ma- 
terials. If it is necessary to upset a civil- 
ian industry to obtain a machine or a ma- 
terial needed for arms production, let it be 
upset. Profit problems or unemployment 
problems or problems of small industry 
are not of concern to the armed forces. 
They prefer direct action. 

OPM, on the other hand, is seeking 
to cushion the effect on industry of the 
shift from peacetime to armament produc- 
tion. Its idea is to warn industry to get 
set for the shift, but to feed to industry 
enough materials during the transition 
period so that it can avoid early disrup- 
tion. For example, the Knudsen idea is 
that the auto industry, instead of facing 
an order to cut output abruptly, should be 
told what critical materials it can have 
and then should be permitted to use its 
ingenuity to produce as many cars as it 
can from those materials and substitutes. 
More station wagons than sedans might 
result. It’s the same with other indus 
tries. 

Between New Dealers and OPM. The 
New Dealers have argued, first, that it 
dustry should expand its facilities for pro 
ducing steel and aluminum and other basie 
materials by very large amounts, and, sec- 
ond, that Government should take a 


active hand in planning so that all ma } 


terials would be distributed equitably 
among civilien users to assure against more 
than a minimum of hardship. 

The OPM, until recently, balked at u- 
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sisting upon large-scale expansion by in- 
dustry and accepted the view that nature 
should take its course in the effect of short- 
ages on industry. The obvious belief was 
that the shift-over from a peacetime to a 
war economy should be gradual and should 
take note of industry’s suspicion of many 
New Deal motives. 

This argument is becoming academic 
because OPM. now is deciding that a vast 
program of expansion by industry is neces- 
sary and because this expansion now is 
going to be too late to prevent some very 
serious dislocations in nondefense indus- 
tries. 

But: The frictions inside defense agen- 
cies do not end there. 

Many other arguments and difficulties 
are persisting after a full year in which 
defense agencies have been built and re- 
built and streamlined and restreamlined. 

First, take the matter of industry com- 
mittees. These are committees being set up 
industry by industry to co-operate with 
OPM in determining policies to apply in 
the shift to wartime production. The At- 
torney General has made a statement that 
businessmen who co-operate on_ these 
committees will not be prosecuted under 
the antitrust laws if their co-operation 
relates strictly to defense. However, some 
representatives of some industries are not 
sure the statement is ironclad, and the 
result is that industry committees are not 
working smoothly. 
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Second, take the OPM labor commit- 
tees. These are supposed to be commit- 
tees organized by Sidney Hillman, Asso- 
ciate Director General of OPM, to paral- 
lel the industry committees. The only 
trouble with them is that the CIO op- 
poses having any of its officials take a 
place on the committees and the AFL is 
not enthusiastic. The reason is that they 
fear the purpose may be to restrict some 
of labor’s rights or to use defense as a 
means of limiting freedom to strike. 

Third, take the whole Government-busi- 
ness relationship. Many officials express 
the attitude that businessmen are less in- 
terested in speeding production of arma- 
ment than they are in trying to avoid ex- 
pansion or to dodge taxes, while many 
businessmen express the view that many 
Government officials are more interested 
in using defense to remake the economic 
system than they are in speeding defense. 

As a result of arguments and of con- 
flicts, a very large amount of time and 
energy is being wasted. 

It is at this point that President Roose- 
velt enters the picture. 

Mr. Roosevelt has created many defense 
agencies. The tendency during the last 
year, as the record discloses, has been to 
create a new agency whenever signs of 
discord or of ineffectiveness appeared in 
existing agencies. In this way the neces- 
sity for reaching decisions on fundamental 
issues was put aside until later. 
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But: As agencies were created there de- 
veloped so much overlapping that it was 
found necessary to create a holding com- 
pany to keep track of what was going on 
within each agency. This holding company 
is the Office for Emergency Management. 
The OEM consists of a young New Deal 
official, Wayne Coy, and a small staff. Its 
functions are to try to keep defense agen- 
cies from competing with one another and 
to inform President Roosevelt of develop- 
ments within the agencies. 

OEM Administrator Coy, however, is 
without power to decide basic issues of 
policy or to deal with personality con- 
flicts. Only Mr. Roosevelt can do that and 
he is so busy guiding strategy in a world 
conflict that he does not always have time 
to decide other matters, if the reports of 
high officials are correct. 

Right now, however, basic issues of de- 
fense policy are demanding decision. At 
the same time, there is new pressure on 
President Roosevelt to choose a man to 
whom he can delegate authority to decide 
these issues of policy. 

Highest officials now recognize that the 
time is near when war industry is to cause 
a serious upset to peacetime industry. 
With that upset is to come a train of 
problems that will call for action by Gov- 
ernment for solution. Today’s issue is 
whether that solution is to be directed by 
New Dealers or by businessmen or by 
some compromise leader. 
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Navy’s Drive for Air Power: 
Vital Role in Our Defense 


Why Admiral Towers is Demanding ‘Better Balance’ 
With the Army in Priority Ratings for Airplanes 


Importance of fleet's fliers 
in getting arms to Britain and 
meeting threats in Pacific 


The air arm of the Navy, once con- 
sidered an unwanted stepchild, is coming 
into its own. This is brought out sharply 
by events in the Atlantic, in the Pacific, 
and in the nation’s capital. 

In the Pacific, the Navy’s air force is 
acknowledged to be a big factor in the 
preparations to meet the Far Eastern cri- 


sis. At Hawaii, in the Philippines, and on 
other American-owned islands, Navy 
planes are ready for action. Whatever 


may be expected of the Navy in counter- 
acting further aggression by Japan, the 
air force is certain to play a big part. 

In the Atlantic, the Navy’s airplanes 
are taking an equally vital role. There 
they are helping to sweep the seas in 
search of German submarines, bombing 
planes and surface raiders. At stake is 
the safe delivery of billions of dollars’ 
worth of war materials being sent to 
Britain under the lend-lease program. 

And in the nation’s capital, the Navy’s 
estimate of the importance of its own air 
arm is underscored by its tug-of-war with 
the Army over priority in airplane de- 
liveries. Acting as public spokesman for 
the Navy in this tug-of-war is Rear Ad- 
miral John H. Towers, chief of its Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Before leaving on his in- 
spection flight to Hawaii last week, he car- 
ried the Navy’s case before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. He revealed that 
deliveries of naval planes during the first 
six months of this year fell 20 per cent be- 
low schedule. He said that deliveries for the 
period totaled only 1,547 planes, whereas 
original Navy schedules called for 1,997. 

Admiral Towers blamed the delay on 
the Army’s program for construction of 
four-engine heavy- bombers, whigh, he 
says, “cannot fail to have an adverse ef- 
fect” on the Navy’s building program. 
The high priority given the Army’s planes 
is “of grave concern” to the Navy Depart- 
ment, he added, urging that “better bal- 
ance” be established between Army and 
Navy priority ratings. 

When Admiral Towers speaks of better 
balance, he is using characteristic language. 
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For many years he has advocated building 
up the Navy’s air force, but always in bal- 
ance with the ships of the Fleet. He rec- 
ognizes that planes minus ships would be as 
ineffective over water as ships minus planes. 

“The airplane is no panacea for offense 
and defense,” says Admiral Towers. “It 
has its strength, such as speed, bomb-car- 
rying capacity and elusiveness, but it also 
has its weaknesses, such as weather handi- 
cap, inability to seize and hold land or 
water areas, great cost, and time and ex- 
pense required to train personnel in its 
effective use. 

“Give aviation its full due, but please do 
not think of disposing of the battleship or 
the foot soldier. They have settled all 
major wars heretofore, and in my opinion 
will continue to do so for many years to 
come.” 

The naval aviator, says Admiral Tow- 
ers, is part of a team, and “if he doesn’t 
practice with the team, he won’t know the 
signals.” 

Navy men say that few in the United 
States are better qualified by experience to 
judge the advantages and disadvantages 
of the plane in operations with the Navy 





than is Admiral Towers. Graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1906, 
he spent the next five years with the Fleet, 
before he learned to fly in 1911. He has 
worked with ships and planes ever since, 

As a naval aviator, he is a veteran. He 
received his instruction under Glenn Cur- 
tiss and holds naval aviator’s license No. 2, 

Admiral Towers has had his share of 
thrills in his long career. There was his 
world’s record endurance flight of 6 hours 
and 10 minutes in a Curtiss seaplane in 
1912. There was his narrow escape that 
same year when the airplane in which he 
was a passenger hit an air pocket at 1,700 
feet and he and the pilot were both 
bounced out. The pilot was killed, but 
Admiral Towers clung to a strut in the 
plane’s wing and, floating down with it, 
escaped with severe injuries. There was 
the time in 1925 when he had to cope with 
explosion of the main gasoline tank in the 
USS. Langley, the Navy’s first airplane 
carrier, of which he was executive officer, 

Admiral Towers was a pioneer in long- 
distance flying over water. He planned to 
organize a flight across the Atlantic Ocean 
in 1914, but outbreak of the World War 
delayed his plans. Later, in 1919, he tried 
again and led the flight of the NC-4s 
across the Atlantic. His plane was forced 
down, slightly damaged, in a fog at sea. 
He kept it afloat for 52 hours and, guided 
only by his knowledge of currents and wind, 
taxied it 200 miles to the Azores. 

Today, as he guides the operation of the 
Navy’s air arm, he is still thinking in terms 
of long-distance flying over water. And he 
is still flying over water himself. 





—Wide World 


U. S. NAVY PATROL PLANES 
Their place is with the fleet 
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BUILDING A FIGHTING FORCE 


| Gravity of the International Situation Altering Outlook for New Army 


spect of peaceful 
year's training gives way to 
possibility of active service 


Advantages of a year of pleasant mili- 

, training held forth last autumn to 
nos men called into the Army are 
uming out to be something much more 
trious. When the Selective Service Sys- 
em was established, the chance of an 
American Army having to go to distant 
portions of the globe was considered re- 
mote. Now, these same young men find 
that they may have to stay in the Army 
ndefinitely and that thousands of them 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR THOMAS 
Would keep army intact 


are likely to go to far-off places, such as 
Trinidad, Alaska and Iceland. 

That the new force of selectees might 
have to take part in actual fighting was 
thought to be still more improbable. Now, 
the news from South America tells of 
armed clashes and Nazi plots. High Army 
officers are declaring that at any moment 
this country may find herself involved in 
a war in defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Plans are made for rushing troops 
if Nazi-inspired fighting should actually 
reak out. 

Considerations like these underlie ar- 
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guments in Congress over retention of the 


National Guardsmen and selectees longer 
than one year. These arguments are broad- 
ening out into larger issues: Shall Con- 
gress recognize the seriousness of the de- 
fense crisis by declaring a full national 
emergency? Is the campaign against the 
War Department’s request a form of sab- 
otage which breaks down Army discipline 
and morale? 

Men in command of the Army are mak- 
ing clear that they do not favor any com- 
promise which ties their hands in building 
up an efficient fighting force. Secretary 
Stimson last week sent to the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee a new draft of pro- 
posed legislation, more sweeping than any 
previous bill dealing with the Army’s 
urgent problem. This draft, intended to be 
substituted for the resolution previously 
introduced by Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
(Dem.), of Utah, not only would remove 
the limit on the time the men are to serve, 
but also would remove the limit on the size 
of the Army. Members of the Committee, 
however, indicated that they would narrow 
down the sweeping provisions and declare 
only a limited emergency. 

General Marshall, Chief of Staff, takes 
a similar position in a letter to Senator 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, in which he op- 
poses the Taft proposal to permit selectees 
to leave the Army at the end of 16 months 
of training. 

Why an “emergency”: Reasons for the 
Army’s desire to have Congress declare a 
national emergency were given by General 
Marshall last week in his secret testimony 
before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Members of the Committee later 
revealed General Marshall had declared 
that three South American nations are 
faced with possible Nazi uprisings. These 
were said to be Brazil, Bolivia and Co- 
lombia. 

General Marshall, it was intimated, also 
pointed to the danger facing Alaska if 
Hitler completes his conquest of Russia 
and gains possession of the string of Rus- 
sian air bases along the Bering Strait, only 
50 miles from Alaska. 

The picture of the threats to the na- 
tion’s security presented by the General 
made a deep impression upon Committee 
members. It was conceded that his testi- 
mony had increased the chances that the 
House will approve the Army’s request. 

Why “sabotage”: Bitter terms em- 
ployed by President Roosevelt and War 
Department officials to characterize the 


opposition campaign led by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, reflect a 
growing fear on their part that the morale 
of the Army is being hopelessly demoral- 
ized by this campaign. War Department 
officials declare that it is impossible to 
build a trained and disciplined Army if the 
soldiers themselves are continually agi- 
tating and petitioning Congress to let 
them go home. 

“Peril not only still exists, but is get- 
ting very much more grave,” Secretary 
Stimson said. “Just at this moment a cir- 
cular is sent out which will necessarily 
have the effect of impairing . . . discipline 
and ... training and thus impairing our 


—Haeris & Ewing 
SENATOR TAFT 
Suggests compromise 


defense against the dangers which now 
confront this country. Without expressing 
legal opinions, I will simply say that I 
think that comes very near the line of sub- 
versive activities against the United 
States, if not treason.” 

Activities of Senator Wheeler which led 
to denunciation by the President and Sec- 
retary Stimson consisted of his use of the 
Government frank to send cards on behalf 
of the America First Committee to a mail- 
ing list of 1,000,000, including some men 
in the Army. Senator Wheeler’s reply to 
the charges made against him was that he 
was simply trying to keep the United 
States out of war. 
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Effect of War 


Boom 


On New Deal Policies 


Defense Demands Bring Reversal of Industrial, Crop, Price Programs 


Restrictions on production 
give way to expansion plans 
to meet rapidly rising needs 


New Dealers today scarcely recognize 
the governmental structure they helped to 
create from seven years of depression. 
The same cornerstone—Government plan- 
ning—remains, but officials now are vexed 
with an entirely new set of problems. 

Unemployment is replaced by unmet 
demands for skilled labor; worry over sur- 
pluses has yielded to worry over short- 
ages. The problems of idle men, idle ma- 
chines and idle money are vanishing, to be 
replaced by problems of finding men, ma- 
chines and money for the gigantic defense 
effort now planned. 

The fundamental problem of yesterday 
was one of drastic deflation and how to 
correct it. The basic problem of the 
moment is one of threatened inflation and 
how to arrest it. As a result of this change, 
old worries give way to new vexations, old 
policies are changed and a whole new set 
of machinery is being installed in an ex- 
panding Government plant. 

Just as the old New Deal—NRA, AAA, 
RFC, SEC and other alphabetical agencies 
—was designed for special depression pur- 
poses, so is the new machinery—OPM, 
OPACS, Export Control, etc.—designed 
for special defense purposes. Both groups, 
however, fit into a pattern of Government 
planning, and, although the pattern is 
changing, the planning is designed to re- 
main under Government direction. Chang- 
ing patterns and plans include: 

Production controls. Overproduction 
was viewed as the greatest problem facing 
the first New Dealers. Farmers could not 
market harvests except at ruinous prices. 
Factories could find no buyers for their 
goods. The National Recovery Adminis- 
tration and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration were organized. 

NRA was to bring industry together to 
parcel out the existing market among com- 
petitors and to plan a gradual expansion. 
AAA’s first goal was to fit harvests to cur- 
rent demand by raising fewer hogs, less 
cotton, less wheat and less tobacco. 

Now a problem of too little, instead of 
too much, is definitely recognized. Indus- 
trial expansion all along the line, from 
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steel mills to synthetic rubber plans, is 
urged. At the same time, farmers are be- 
ing encouraged through deliberately raised 
prices to produce more meat, more vege- 
tables and more dairy products. 

Pump priming was a New Deal attack 
on the surplus problem. Through business 
loans, relief grants and public works, the 
Government tried to create more buyers 
for industrial and farm goods that either 
were on hand or could be produced. In 
seven years, this policy sent the national 





CCC TRAINING IN NATIONAL FORESTS . . 


debt from $22,000,000,000 to almost $43,- 
000,000,000 and still depression lingered. 

Today the pump is overprimed. Gov- 
ernment spending has exceeded even the 
wildest dreams. The debt already has 
passed $49,000,000,000, and, before con- 
templated orders for ships, guns, air- 
planes and tanks are filled, a debt of 
$90,000,000,000 or more is foreseen. The 
present fear is that this priming will bring 
purchasing power of unmanageable pro- 
portions. 








cea tad 


Credit policies thus are being re-ey. 
amined. A corollary to pump priming wa 
a deliberate cheap credit policy, and, 
through Federal Housing Administration, 
Rural Electrification Administration, Re. 
construction Finance Corporation and 
other Government lending agencies, easy 
terms were granted on new houses, ney 
household equipment and new busines 
loans. 

Today easy installment terms are being 
viewed with alarm. Both the Federal Re. 


serve Board and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply have 
suggested tighter policies to discourage 
buyers from purchasing what once they 
were encouraged to buy. Individuals ar 
competing too heavily with defense buying 

Price policies are undergoing the same 


treatment. The New Deal avowedly tried ) 


to restore prices from depression lows t 
the 1926 level. NRA and AAA were oF 
ganized and various marketing laws wert 
passed with this end in view. Now OPAC 
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:; fixing ceilings and seeking authority to 
hold prices down. The Bituminous Coal 
Division, designed to place a floor under 
coal prices, now talks of roofing them. 
Yet wholesale prices are still 12 per cent 
below those prevailing in 1926. 

Forced savings are proposed as another 
form of price control. This suggestion 
contrasts sharply with the theory held 
only a few years ago that the American 
people saved too much. The theory then 
was that opportunities for investment had 
shrunk, that business required little new 
money and savings piled up in idle hoards. 
A suggested remedy was a Government 
investment plan to use these idle funds. 

Today, with the Government planning 
to spend $3,000,000,000 a month and in- 
vesting heavily in a new arms industry, 
the belief is growing that Americans must 
spend less and save more. In many circles, 
the Treasury’s defense bond campaign is 


Maximum hours of labor was a basic 
tenet of New Deal legislation. A 30-hour 
week was advocated, and a 40-hour week 
agreed upon in the Wage-Hour Law. The 
purpose was to provide work for more 
workers—the old New Deal surplus theory. 

The defense program, however, has 
demonstrated that many industries can- 
not operate at peak without overtime. 
Government arsenals and shipyards now 
pay higher overtime rates for a 48-hour 
week. These conditions lead to sugges- 
tions that higher pay for longer hours 
should cease, both to save production costs 
and to curb inflationary tendencies. 

Collective bargaining was expected to 
bring industrial peace, but today Con- 
gress and federal administrators are con- 
cerned over strike threats by well-organ- 
ized labor groups. Emergency mediation 
machinery has been installed to dissuade 
workers from using their recognized right 





—Wide World 


. . » MAKES BOYS VALUABLE TO INDUSTRY 


deemed insufficient and some form of 
compulsory saving is advocated. 

Gold and silver buying continues, but 
without enthusiasm. High hopes were held 
for the original gold purchase plan. Higher 
prices for gold were expected to lead all 
prices upward, but, now that higher prices 
are feared, few quarters suggest a lower- 
ing of the gold price. Most Government 
economists, in fact, regard the gold prob- 


lem as unimportant in present circum- 
stances. 
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to strike, and fear of strikes is one root 
of the pending “property seizure” bill. 

Business regulation is changing direc- 
tion again. After NRA, an antitrust pro- 
gram was adopted and the Justice De- 
partment tried as never before to com- 
pel competition. Today the NRA idea 
has one foot in the stirrup and may vault 
into the saddle. OPM is organizing indus- 
try committees to co-ordinate defense 
production. OPACS is meeting industry 
groups to control prices. 


Defense necessity, however, is strength- 
ening Government control over business. 
Plants that can produce war materials 
get delivery on aluminum, tin, lead, zinc, 
rubber, machinery and other critical ma- 
terials; while nondefense industries, such 
as aluminumware plants, either are dras- 
tically curtailed or shut down completely. 

Foreign trade policy has changed radi- 
cally. For almost eight years, the Ad- 
ministration promoted a reciprocal trade 
policy which looked eventually to a res- 
toration of free world markets, with mini- 
mum tariffs and few restrictions. 

Now foreign trade is under rigid Gov- 
ernment control. 

Electric power policy is moving for- 
ward along familiar paths. Public power 
development was a basic plank in the New 
Deal platform, and New Dealers view the 
present demand for electric energy as 
complete justification of their program. 
With little dissent from Congress or other 
quarters, new generating facilities are be- 
ing installed in almost all federal power 
projects, and the Federal Power Commis-. 
sion’s expansion program calls for Gov- 
ernment funds to finance most new installa- 
tions. 

Changes in relief problems have ac- 
companied defense activity. The number 
of persons receiving various types of pub- 
lic relief is estimated by the Social Se- 
curity Board to be almost half that of de- 
pression depths, when 28,000,000 persons 
were receiving aid. 

Work Projects Administration rolls have 
dropped to fewer than a million, com- 
pared with a peak of 3,300,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1938. Payments for unemployment 
compensation during the first three months 
of 1941 were 19 per cent under the corre- 
sponding 1940 period. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is 
faced with a declining number of appli- 
cants. The nation’s youth either are en- 
rolling in the armed services or finding 
jobs in defense industries. CCC, WPA 
and National Youth Administration all are 
gearing programs to defense demands, 
training workers for jobs rather than ex- 
tending relief. 

The outlook: War-boom remedies sug- 
gested for disrupted New Deal plans in- 
volve more planning rather than less. 
Defense production is seen to require more 
careful and more detailed direction from 
the top than ever was applied during the 
depression, and out of this experience, 
Government planners even now are ex- 
pecting to learn valuable lessons for peace- 
time operations. They expect the defense 
emergency to teach America how much 
can be produced and to persuade Ameri- 
cans that nothing less than capacity pro- 
duction is to be desired. 
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CHARTING OUR COURSE IN ORIENT 


Presidential Appeal for Realization of Peril to U. S. in Spreading War! 


A White House explanation 
of our sales of oil and 
military supplies to Japan 


So many crises have come and gone in 
the last few months that President Roose- 
velt might be expected not to notice them 
any more. Last week, in the midst of a 
new crisis involving this country and 
Japan, he was his usual calm and de- 
bonair self. But, rather wistfully, in tell- 
ing reporters of a cruise he hopes to take 
soon, he said that it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for him to get any sea air. 

The President’s remarks were made at 
Hyde Park, where he had gone for the 
week end. Leaning back in an easy chair, 
he discussed events in the Far East, the 
controversy between Secretary Stimson and 
Senator Wheeler, and the state of Ameri- 
can public opinion concerning the war. 

First action by the United States to 
counter Japan’s imperial expansion was 
announced later the same day, when the 
President made it known that he had or- 
dered the freezing of Japanese and Chinese 
assets in this country. What other moves 
might follow, he suggested, would depend 
on what Japan does. 

Only the day before, in Washington, 
President Roosevelt had discussed Japan 
in an informal talk at the White House. 
The occasion was the visit of 45 members 
of the Volunteer Participation Committee 
of Civilian Defense, led by Civilian De- 
fense Director La Guardia. In homely, 
everyday words the President had ex- 
plained why this country sold oil to Japan 
when people on the Atlantic Coast were 
asked to cut down on their consumption 
of gasoline. This country kept on selling 
oil to Japan, he said, “with the hope—and 
it has worked for two years—of keeping 
war out of the South Pacific for our own 
good, for the good of the defense of Great 
Britain, and the freedom of the seas.” 

At Hyde Park, the President refused to 
amplify these remarks, except to point out 
that he had used the past tense in refer- 
ring to sales of oil. He used the past tense, 
he said, merely because he was describing 
what had happened up to the moment 
when he began that speech. 

However seriously the President took 
the Japanese situation, he made clear that 
he believed the public was not completely 
aware of its gravity. Nor, in his view, does 
the public fully realize the dangers of the 
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—Acme 
SENATORS CONNALLY AND GEORGE 
Straight from the President 


war in Europe between Germany on the one 
side and Britain and Russia on the other. 

Public awareness, declared the Presi- 
dent, may be sherpene! by the work of 
such groups as the Volunteer Participa- 
tion Committee he had greeted the day 
before. The members of that Committee, 
he added, will come into contact with 
literally hundreds of subcommittees over 
the United States. 

As to Senator Wheeler, President Roose- 
velt simply backed up the charges pre- 
viously made by Secretary Stimson. (See 
page 15.) He said he agreed with the head- 
ings above editorials in two New York pa- 
pers concerning the Senator’s activities. 
These editorials, he said, were entitled, 
“On Dangerous Ground” and “Mr. 
Wheeler Goes Too Far.” 

To the President, the relaxation at 
Hyde Park must have seemed in pleasant 
contrast to the pressure of Washington. 
His week had started on Monday with an 
important message to Congress on the 
urgency of revising the draft law. He had 


sent the message to Capitol Hill to be read 
to the members. But he also had made 
sure that the people of the United States 
knew what it contained. For this, he 
chose an unusual method. His voice was 
recorded on wax as he read the message 
aloud in his office, and, a little while later, 
his words were being carried on the wings 
of radio to the entire country. 

President Roosevelt’s press conference 
of Tuesday found him smiling and good- 
humored. Many of the reporters’ questions 
brought only laconic or cryptic answers. 
But when he was asked about the possi- 
bility of a 50 per cent cut in automobile 
production, he took the trouble to explain 
fully his point of view. The correct word 
to use, he said, is not “curtailment,” but 
“substitution.” In this and similar situa- 
tions, the same facilities and equipment will 
be used, with defense production simply 
substituted for ordinary production. 

He professed not to be worried about a 
reported conflict of authority between the i 
Office of Production Management and the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply over the automobile cut. He took 
the position that matters can easily be 
straightened out, and that these two agen- 
cies really are working in collaboration and 
co-operation with each other. 

To questions about the visit of Senators 
George and Connally a few minutes be- 
fore, the President said that they had dis- 
cussed foreign affairs in general. They had 
decided that, for the present at least, the 
Neutrality Act should not be amended. 

A::id the weightier affairs of the week 
the President found time to hear a report 
by the National Committee for the Cele- 
bration of the President’s Birthday that 
the birthday balls last January had netted 
a total of more than $2,100,000, exceeding 
the previous high of last year by 50 per 
cent. This money goes into a fund for 
fighting infantile paralysis and for relief of 
those stricken with the disease. 

Luncheon guests on successive days were 
Bernard Baruch, Vice President Wallace, 
and Secretary Ickes. Other callers included 
Al Smith, for the second time in six weeks; 
Basil O’Connor, the President’s old law 
partner, and the newly appointed Senator 
from South Carolina, A. M. Lumpkin, ac- 
companied by Gov. Burnet R. Maybank. ) 

But the really startling news of the week 
for the President originated in Berlin. Big 
headlines in the German press exposed the 
skeleton in his closet: He is a Mason! 
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Engineering Service 


WE GET efficient full-time production, 





says this superintendent 





“Yes, we keep our equipment in ex- 
cellent operating condition in spite 
of the severe demands we make 
on it,” says this plant engineer. 


This superintendent and this plant engineer agree 
on the benefits they have secured since a Gulf engineer 
helped them to install proper lubrication in their plant. 
They find that they get efficient full-time performance 
from their equipment, with no unnecessary delays to 
interfere with production schedules. 


Hundreds of other plant operators who are striving to 
attain maximum production find that Gulf Engineering 
recommendations pay dividends. They all report in- 
creased output. Some ascribe this to less down-time of 
equipment. Others, to more efficient operation generally. 

Ask the Gulf engineer who calls on you to recommend 
the proper application of the right lubricants in your 
plant. You'll get benefits which will show up quickly 
in your production and maintenance cost records. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses in 30 states from 






Maine to New Mexico. 
Write or phone your near- 
est Gulf office today. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION : GULF REFINING COMPANY °- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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UNION FOR WORLD PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


After twenty years it is gratifying to read at last an 
expression from a high official of the United States 
Government vindicating the principles of the League 
of Nations to which cause President Woodrow Wilson 
sacrificed his life. 

For years it has been the cynical habit of many iso- 
lationists to decry the League and to teach American 
youth that the United States was wrong in entering 
the last war just because of what happened afterwards. 

Today the subject is pertinent again because if any- 
thing has been proved by world events thus far, it is 
that the isolationists in the United States Senate 
helped to break down world solidarity in the postwar 
period beginning in 1919 and thus, together with the 
stupid statesmanship of leaders in France and Britain, 
created the very conditions that gave rise to Hitlerism 
and another world war. 

It was not the treaty of Versailles or the League of 
Nations which brought chaos to the world but the mis- 
takes of the men who failed to observe either the letter 
or the spirit of those pacts. Last week Sumner Welles, 
Acting Secretary of State in the absence of Mr. Hull, 
made a historic speech at ceremonies held at the Nor- 
wegian Legation in Washington. He said in part: 

“T feel it is not premature for me to suggest that 
the free governments of peace-loving nations 
everywhere should even now be considering and 
discussing the way in which they can best prepare 
for the better day which must come, when the 
present contest is ended in the victory of the 
forces of liberty and of human freedom, and in 
the crushing defeat of those who are sacrificing 
mankind to their own lust for power and for loot. 


LEAGUE DOOMED 
BY PRESERVATION 
OF STATUS QUO 


“At the end of the last war, 
a great President of the 
United States gave his life 
in the struggle to further the 
realization of the splendid vision which he had 
held up to the eyes of suffering humanity—the vi- 
sion af an ordered world governed by law. 

“The League of Nations, as he conceived it, 
failed in part because of the blind selfishness of 
men here in the United States, as well as in other 
parts of the world; it failed because of its utiliza- 
tion by certain powers primarily to advance their 
own political and commercial ambitions; but it 
failed chiefly because of the fact that it was forced 


A LASTING PEACE 
MUST GUARANTEE 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS 


to operate, by those who dominated its councils, 
as a means of maintaining the status quo. It was 
never enabled to operate as its chief spokesman 
had intended, as an elastic and impartial instru- 
ment in bringing about peaceful and equitable 
adjustments between nations as time and circum- 
stances proved necessary. 


“Some adequate instrumen- 
tality must unquestionably 
be found to achieve such 
adjustments when the na- 
tions of the earth again undertake the task of re- 
storing law and order to a disastrously shaken 
world. 

“But whatever the mechanism which may be de- 
vised, of two things I am unalterably convinced: 

“First, that the abolition of offensive arma- 
ments and the limitation and reduction of defen- 
sive armaments and of the tools which make the 
construction of such armaments possible, can only 
be undertaken through some rigid form of inter- 
national supervision and control, and that with- 
out such practical and essential control, no real 
disarmament can ever be achieved; and, 

“Second, that no peace which may be made in 
the future would be valid or lasting unless it es- 
tablished fully and adequately the natural rights 
of all peoples to equal economic enjoyment. So 
long as any one people or any one government 
possesses a monopoly over natural resources of 
raw materials which are needed by all peoples, 
there can be no basis for a world order based on 
justice and on peace. 

“T cannot believe that peoples of good will will 
not once more strive to realize the great ideal of 
an association of nations through which the free- 
dom, the happiness and the security of all peo- 
ples may be achieved. 

“That word, security, represents the end upon 
which the hearts of men and women everywhere 
today are set. 

“Whether it be security from bombing from the 
air, or from mass destruction; whether it be se- 
curity from want, disease and starvation; whether 
it be security in enjoying that inalienable right 
which every human being should possess of living 
out his life in peace and happiness, people through- 
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out the length and breadth of the world are de- 
manding security, and freedom from fear. 

“That is the objective before us all today—to 
try and find the means of bringing that to pass.” 
Mr. Welles is 100 per cent right when he says the 
League was intended to operate as an elastic instru- 
ment and not as a perpetuator of the status quo. No 
better example of this could be given than the dishon- 
est handling of so-called mandated territories. These 
were never given outright to the Allies as annexed ter- 
ritory. The Allied governments were merely to serve 
as trustees. Yet no plan was ever brought forward to 
restore the German colonies to their previous owners. 
Likewise, the removal of artificial economic barriers 
was a cardinal point in the whole League plan, yet 
economic nationalism was permitted to rear its ugly 
ead and the idealism that gave rise to the League 
was brushed aside by acts of all the major govern- 
ments including our own. 

The world will never know what might have hap- 
pened if a group of isolationists in the United States 
Senate had not blocked American entry into the 
League. Without America’s disinterested influence at 
the council table, the organization disintegrated. Re- 
publican Presidents subsequently tried to repair the 
damage somewhat but unfortunately they did not go 
far enough in backing up the Kellogg-Briand treaties. 


ACTION BY U. S. 
COULD HAVE 
PREVENTED WAR 


These treaties outlawed war as 
an instrument of national policy. 
All nations agreed to them. But 
again and again Republican 
Presidents refused to answer the very pertinent in- 
quiries of Europeans as to what the United States 
would do in the event of any aggression. Would Amer- 
ica denounce such aggression? Would we impose an 
economic embargo against the aggressors? Would we 
sell arms to the aggressor states, or would we aid the 
weak and oppressed countries? These questions could 
have been answered as definitely by President Hoover 
ten years ago as by our Government today. 

Had the United States Government under President 
Roosevelt even as late as 1935 ever made known 
that it would support the victims of aggression as it 
p has done since September 1939, the second World War 
would never have happened. If any aggressor nation 
had under these circumstances exhibited a tendency to 
challenge America’s policy, there would have long be- 





Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State has expressed 
America’s peace aims in a significant address—Why 


the League of Nations was unable to realize its goal. 


fore this been built up a defense program and an in- 
ternational police force. Such a force could have pre- 
vented Hitler from going to war. 

It is regrettable that moral force alone will not as yet 
preserve the peace of the world. Some day maybe it 
will. Let us strive to that end. But until then prepared- 
ness with physical force must be potentially the back- 
ground of any international order. Disarmament can 
come only when free states exist everywhere. 


IDEALISM POINTS What we need in the world is a 
TOWARD A UNION Union of Free States. Only na- 
OF FREE STATES tions which are plainly respon- 

sive to the will of their respective 
peoples and are not in the hands of autocracies or dic- 
tatorships should have the privileges or responsibilities 
of membership. Whenever a free state becomes the 
victim of a dictatorship the rest of the free states 
must join in compelling disarmament on the part of 
that state to a measure greater than that of any other 
country—as a safeguard to world peace. 

There is only one way to make the world safe for 
democracy. It is for the richest and most powerful 
country in the world—the United States—to assume its 
full responsibility for world peace. We must not be 
misled again by the alarmist cries of isolationists 
for we have just witnessed how isolationism has pro- 
voked in the world an everybody-for-himself epidemic 
which has finally brought on another world plague in 
which civilians are suffering more than actual combat- 
ants and in which the future economic destiny of all 
nations hangs gravely in the balance. 

Poverty and misery and internal revolution and war 
are strewn in the wake of isolationism. The last 20 
years are now revealed to have been wasted by the 
statesmen of the world. Let us turn back and retrace 
our steps and build a Union of Free States in which 
all liberty-loving peoples while retaining their sov- 
ereignty will by treaty agree to a program of mutual 
protection and mutual defense. Thus can the institu- 
tions of freedom be preserved against war-making 
dictatorships or threats thereof. This is the path we 
must follow. The fact that our Government has ex- 
pressed itself at last in the direction of an international 
program of union for world peace is the most gratify- 
ing news of the decade. It is something worth fighting 
for and worth dying for. It is in its essence a pro*ram 
of national unselfishness and Christian idealism. 
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The United States this year, for the first time since 
World War days, faces the prospect of a national power 
shortage. Moreover, if defense needs continue and are to 
be met, normal civilian demands may have to be cur- 
tailed through 1946 and perhaps even longer. 

Defense power requirements, as is shown in the Picto- 
gram, are expected to increase from 7,000,000 kilowatts 
out of a total production of 33,000,000 kilowatts by the 
nation’s electric utility systems this year to 20,000,000 
kilowatts out of a total production of 40,000,000 kilo- 
watts in 1943 and 52,000,000 kilowatts in 1946. 

These figures are calculated from Federal Power Com- 
mission data and are based on the assumption that de- 
fense expenditures will increase to $36,000,000,000 in 
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1943, or more than three times the total estimated for 
this year, and will remain at that level through 1946. 
In terms of civilian power requirements, these figures 
mean that defense industries this year will require one- 
fourth as much and from 1943 to 1946 two-thirds as much 
power as was used by the entire country last year. 
Three approaches are being taken by the Government 
in its program to insure an adequate supply of power to 
meet defense needs. A five-year program is being started 
to expand generating facilities, steps are being taken to 
use existing reserves more efficiently, and plans are being 
made for diverting power from civilian to defense uses. 
The difficulty in obtaining additional power in time to 
meet defense requirements is that installation of eco- 
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nomical generating facilities, either steam or water, re- But a large part of defense needs must be met by 
quires from 18 to 30 months, or longer than the time curtailing normal uses of power. The prospect for this 
required for construction of nearly all other types of year, on the basis of Power Commission data, is that 
defense plants. Under the $470,000,000 annual expansion one-eighth of the normal civilian use of power will have 
program the Power Commission has recommended to the to be diverted to defense industries. In 1942, defense 
President, the Government will put up about three- needs will require the use of about one-fourth of the 
fourths of the money and private industry about one- power normally used for civilian needs; in 1943, the 
fourth of the funds necessary to add 2,500,000 kilowatts of proportion will increase to one-third, and then will de- 
steam power and 1,000,000 kilowatts of water power to crease slightly during the next three years. 
the country’s capacity each year from 1943 to 1946. In a majority of cases the diversion of power to de- 
Plans have been announced for development of regional fense use will mean merely lessened production of certain 
power pools for the Southeast, Northeast and parts of civilian goods, but in some areas of most acute shortage 
the Southwest as a major phase of the program to obtain it may become necessary to restrict consumers’ use of 
tter use of existing power facilities. electric power. 
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JAPAN’S NEW MOVE: PRESS VIEWS 


Majority Urge Economic Reprisals if U.S. Interests are Threatened 


Most commentators 
see Tokyo Government 
as under Nazi pressure 


With Japan apparently embarked upon 
another expansionist move, a majority of 
the American press urge imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions if this country’s inter- 
ests are threatened. Commenting on the 
reshuffle of the Japanese cabinet, three- 
quarters of the editors believe that the 
Nipponese leaders, acting under pressure 
from Nazi Germany, are determined to 
play their part in support of the Axis pro- 
gram. One-quarter are of the opinion, 
however, that Japan is reluctant to incur 
reprisals by this country and Britain. 

While declaring Japanese occupation of 
southern Indo-China would not interfere 
with American and British lines of com- 
munication or sources of raw materials, 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
warns that a move into Siam would be a 
direct threat to both American and Brit- 
ish interests, adding: “Unofficial warn- 
ings of reprisals have been sounded; and, 
if Japan pays no heed to them, this na- 
tion, which has overlong been overindulgent, 
will be remiss in its duty to itself and its 
friends if it does not cut off wherever it is 
physically possible the present flow of 
comforts to an Axis aggressor.” 

Along the same line, the Washington 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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THE ORIENTAL SHELL GAME 


(D.C.) Post (Ind.) says: “Some of our 
Government spokesmen are talking big, 
but it remains to be seen whether the 
United States and Great Britain will coun- 
ter Japan’s latest move by employing eco- 
nomic sanctions against the island empire. 
There should be no hesitation any longer 
to prove to the Japanese that from now 
on we intend to suit our actions to our 
minatory words.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) declares: 
“The Japanese Government must be made 
to understand clearly that aggressive act- 
ion on its part in any one of three possible 
areas—Siberia, the Netherlands or Indo- 
China—will be met by prompt retaliation 
on the part of the United States. We have 
a direct and legitimate interest in each of 
these three areas. . . . Any action by 
Japan that threatens a legitimate Amer- 
ican interest in the Far East should be met 
at once by efforts on our part to deal 
Japanese finance and industry and trade 
a deadly blow.” 

“Some cautious inferences may be 
drawn,” says the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times (Rep.), “from the relatively strong 
voice which the navy apparently is to 
have in the new cabinet’s decisions. The 
heads of Japan’s sea arm have seldom been 
able to see eye to eye with the army chiefs, 
and their attitude toward moves calculated 
to embroil the country with England or 
the United States has been a conservative 
one. The admirals, of whom there are 
three in the new line-up against four gen- 
erals, take on obviously realistic view of 
Japan’s sea strength and appear reluctant 


to invite trouble so long as the mai 
American fleet stays in the Pacific.” 

“Japan has four major factors to con}saty fo 
sider,” argues the Columbus (Ohio) Epeghalf th 
ning Dispatch (Ind.), “in charting her fu 
ture course—the costly and so far indecis 
ive war in China, the anti-Comintern pacjdrastic 
with Germany and Italy, the paradoxicafby rest 
non-aggression treaty with Russia, anifti 
the haunting question of what attitudg 
Great Britain and the United States wilfedi 


in Japanese foreign policy or an over 
move in any direction.” 

The Dispatch adds: “Japan is well know 
to be in desperate straits economically ang 
it is possible that the strong business elepimited 
ments and the navy are striving to averg“aim 1! 


Considering the replacement of Foreig 
Minister Matsuoka by Admiral Toyodg Oppo 
the Yakima (Wash.) Herald (Ind.) aqrith th 


downfall was his watchful waiting policed 
which he and his cabinet members adopippecific 
ed after Hitler sent his troops into Rus 

sia. Matsuoka perhaps thought that Hitfsov 
ler’s move augured no good for Japan.” Pe justi 


picking up bargains in the Far East, 
says the Kewanee (IIl.) Star-Coure@ 
(Ind.), “whenever the Western democra 
cies are too much occupied to object.” 
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The bill passed by the Senate authoriz- 
ing the President to seize property neces- 
sary for defense has the approval of about 


‘On . 
‘yeghalf the commenting press. Many of these 
fygcommentators, however, emphasize that 


cig{the original form of the measure was too 
sgeqgdtastic and that it was made acceptable 
by restrictions on the proposed presiden- 
jal powers, placed in the bill by the Sen- 
te Committee on Military Affairs. The 
itors who oppose the legislation contend 
turfthat it is unnecessary and is an unwar- 
rfranted grant of new powers to the Presi- 
nt. 
The Washington (D.C.). Post (Ind.) 
mments: “With powers to seize property 
imited in duration, and the right to re- 
im it assured, large discretionary pow- 

















ged in executive hands without fear of 
reiopbuse.” 

voday Opposing the bill strongly as “fraught 
| g@vith the gravest peril for American insti- 
utions,’ the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
d.) concedes that “there are certain 
ific instances, such as those cited by 
gvarious War Department officials, where 
vernment powers of confiscation might 
justified. For example, where the owner 


sg opt a patent attempted to ‘hold up’ the 
Zastovernment on its use. But the people 





ouriepave a right to demand that Congress 
k for and find some substitute for leg- 
lation of this kind.” 

“It is not wise,” says the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), “to grant 
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eizure of Property for Defense: 
Editors Divided on Bill’s Merits 


Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 
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unnecessary authority. Nor should a dem- 
ocratic, constitutional Government leave 
everything to the individual discretion of 
the executive. Further, if the sweeping 
powers first asked were not to be used, 
why was such a strong fight made by the 
Administration to get them?” 

“The measure looks to us,” says the 
Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil (Ind.), 
“like just another scheme to give the 
President more power, when he already 
has more than he needs.” 

The New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) argues that the revisions made in 
the Senate go far “to prove that the 
original form was unnecessarily drastic.” 
Pointing out that the seizure authority, as 
now provided in the bill, covers “any mil- 
itary or naval equipment, supplies or mu- 
nitions, or component parts thereof, or 
machinery, tools or materials necessary 
for the manufacture, servicing or opera- 
tion of such equipment, supplies or muni- 
tions,” the Journal concludes: 

“It is probably safe to attribute the 
excessive violence of the original bill to 


mistaken zeal on the part of its re- 
puted authors in the War Depart- 
ment. The Senate committee properly 


acted to curb their devoted but mistaken 
extremism.” 

“The proposal,” says the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Star-Journal (Ind.), “indicates just how 
far this country is willing to go in the 


very near future in setting up a complete 
system with all powers for action resting 
in the President. Whether the de- 
tails of the legislation are changed very 
much, that does not eliminate the 
fact that adoption means acceptance 
of different principles of operation of the 
defense program than we have ever had 
before.” 

“It seems inevitable,” as pointed out by 
the Buffalo, (N. Y.) News (Rep.), “that 
the postwar era will call for a better plan- 
ning of production and consumption, but, 
in the kind of democracy we are defending, 
this should take place in an atmosphere of 
Government-business co-operation for the 
use of the nation’s expanded productive 
resources. There is no doubt that the vast 
majority of Americans feel that their best 
opportunity in a world restored to peace 
lies in the maintenance and improvement 
of the democratic institution of private en- 
terprise.” 

“The issue of Government conscription 
of property for war purposes,” comments 
the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Dem.), “may be political dynamite. On 
the one side is the fear of business (small 
business as well as big business) to give a 
political unit the power of life and death 
over its property. On the other hand is 
the sentiment against allowing capital to 
profit from a national emergency and for 
treating property in the same way that 
men are treated.” 

The Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal 
(Dem.) recalls that “the Republican 
Party put a plank in its 1924 and 1928 
platforms declaring that the President 
should be empowered to draft such ma- 
terial resources and such services as may 
be required.” 
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Should Congress Declare War on Germany 
If the Nazis Attack U.S.-Occupied Iceland? 


Henry Breckinridge 


New York City; Lieutenant Colonel of In- 
fantry, General Staff, A.E.F.; Former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War and Former President, 
Navy League of U.S., 


answers: 
In the May, 1940, issue of Current His- 
tory magazine I stated as follows: 

“The United States should consult 
with the Allies for the purpose of in- 
terdicting Iceland and Greenland to 
the Nazis during the present war. On 
the appearance of the slightest proba- 
bility of Nazi possession of these step- 
ping stones to our mainland, the 
United States should intervene with 
force to prevent it.” 

I adhere to this view and consider it 


vital to resist to the utmost any Nazi 
attack on Iceland. Next in impor- 
tance to the British Isles, it is the 


great bastion of defense of the sea and 
air routes in the northern latitudes of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Vice Admiral Wm. L. Rodgers 


Jamestown, R.I.; 
mander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet; Former 
Chairman, Executive Committee, General 
Board of the Navy; Former President, Naval 
War College; Technical Adviser, Commis- 
sion of Jurists on Laws of War, The Hague, 
1923, 


(Retired); Former Com- 


answers: 

Replying to your hypothetical question 
whether Congress should declare war on 
Germany should that country attack Ice- 
land while the island is occupied by Unit- 
ed States forces, I think it would be prop- 
er, but probably not necessary. The Presi- 
dent’s executive power extends to repris- 
als in kind to such extent as he deems ad- 
visable. 


Frederick L. Schuman 


Williamstown, Mass., and Chicago, Ill.; Pro- 
fessor of Government, Williams College; 
Former Professor of Political Economy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 


answers: 

The case for an American declaration of 
war against the Axis powers has nothing 
to do with whether they do or do not at- 
tack Iceland. It rests upon the proposi- 
tion that the defeat of the Axis is essen- 
tial for the future security of the United 
States and that such defeat is wholly un- 
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With United States forces occu- 
pying Iceland to relieve British 
troops that have been stationed 
there, the question has arisen as 
to the course America should take 
if the Germans should attack the 
island. To obtain a cross section of 
authoritative opinion, The United 
States News asked experts on mili- 








tary, naval and international af- 
fairs this question: 


If Germany attacks Iceland, | 
while the island is under 
United States occupation, 
should Congress declare war 
against Germany? 


Answers are presented herewith. 





likely to be brought about until the United 
States dedicates itself to the kind of “all- 
out” effort which can be made possible 
only by a declaration of war. 

The time for America to act in its own 
defense is now, with or without a decla- 
ration of war. 


Admiral H. A. Wiley 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Com- 
mander, United States Fleet; Former Mem- 
ber, U.S. Maritime Commission; Former 
Member, General Board of the Navy, 


answers: 

You know my views. As to declaring 
war on Germany, if and when she at- 
tacks Iceland, why wait for the act? If 
we are going to get into this war as a real 
belligerent—and we will sooner or later— 
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ADMIRAL H. A. WILEY 








my opinion remains, as before: the soone} 
the better. 





(Editor’s note: Admiral Wiley, in The 
United States News of June 27, 1941 
page 27, stated: “We should throw th 
full weight of our sea power, includin 
naval air force, into the conflict on th 
side of Britain at once. Our Navy i 
strong, efficient, ready and in good han¢ 
Action to seize the initiative and 
after the pirates (one member of the ban 
having already sunk one of our ships), il 
a strong naval and air offensive in of 
operation with Britain, is what I think 
should be done now in a correct and leg 
manner.”) 


Maj. Gen. Frank Parker 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander 
First Division, A.E.F., 1918; Former Assis! 
ant Chief of Staff of the Army, 


answers: 

War would exist from the time of th 
attack. The Congress, of course, would é 
clare the war immediately for the advie 
of our people and of the world in general 





Herbert L. Satterlee 


New York City; Former Assistant Secretay 











of the Navy; Former Commander Generoj 
Naval Order of the U.S., 
answers: 

No. The President undoubtedly had af 
power to send armed forces there to kee 
Germany from establishing a base on th 
island. I believe we should only occupy ¥ 
as a relief to the British forces and thi 
they should withdraw forthwith. 

The contingents of our Army, Navy al 
Marine Corps in Iceland will know how 
take care of themselves if they are # 
tacked, but if Axis forces attack Bri 
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troops in Iceland while ours are on the 
island, it would be a very embarrassing 
situation for Congress to face. 


Edward S. Corwin 


Princeton, N.J.; Professor of Politics and 


Jurisprudence, Princeton University; Former 


President, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation; Former Special Assistant to Attor- 
ney General of U.S., 

answers: 

By no means. The Iceland adventure 
seems to me to have been entered upon 
without due preparation. A declaration of 
war would be an adventure of the same 
sort, only on an immensely magnified scale. 
Furthermore, the American people, 
while generally approving of the policy of 
self-defense through aid to Britain, are 
overwhelmingly opposed to incurring the 
indefinite commitments that would be en- 
tailed by our outright entry into the war, 
and it is the constitutional duty of Con- 
gress to see that this decision is observed. 


Norman Thomas 


New York City; Socialist Nominee for Presi- 
dent of U.S., 1928-1940, inclusive; Mem- 
ber, Governing Committee, Keep America 
Out of War Congress; Member, World 
Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 


Even if American forces in Iceland 
should be attacked by the Germans, I 





had t 


should oppose making that incident the 
basis for our participation in total war, de- 
cared or undeclared, against the Axis 


to keep Powers, including almost certainly Japan. 


cupy 
nd th 


4 Iwas and am strongly opposed to the 
APresident’s dictatorial act in occupying a 
4g Country in the war zone outside this hemi- 

phere. It was bad in itself and worse as 


avy ao precedent. But precisely because I sus- 


how 
are ! 
Briti 
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pect that the President acted, in part, on 
the chance that some incident would help 
overcome the reluctance of the Amer- 
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ican people to entering the war, I should 
insist that any untoward event in Iceland 
should not have that effect. 


Daniel Willard 


Baltimore, Md.; Chairman of the Board, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; President, 
Board of Trustees, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Former Chairman of War Industries 
Board and of Advisory Commission, Coun- 
cil of National Defense, 1917-18, 


answers: 


Your question invades a field full of un- 
certainties. Different wars are in progress 
all over the world. In some cases, nations 
have declared their intention to make war 
on some other nation. In other cases, war 
has been made without declaration. Just 
what action those responsible for the pol- 
icy of the United States should think it 
wise to take, I would prefer to leave to 
their judgment at the time with a full 
knowledge of all the facts. 


Franklin Lane, Jr. 


Washington, D.C.; General Counsel, Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association; Former Mem- 
ber, Federal Aviation Commission, 


answers: 


To resist attack in no way necessitates 
a declaration of war, nor does it follow 
that, having been attacked, the defenders 
must limit their defense to strictly defen- 
sive measures without a of 
war. 

Should Germany attack Iceland while 
the latter is under United States protec- 
tion, then the Congress should consider a 
state of war to exist and empower the 
military and naval forces to take such de- 
fensive and offensive action as may be 
necessary to repel the attack and to re- 
move the danger of any further threat to 
the interests of the United States at home 
or abroad. 


declaration 


John Nevin Sayre 


New York City; Secretary and Former Chair- 
man, Fellowship of Reconciliation; Presi- 
dent, National Peace Conference, 1935-38, 


answers: 


In occupying Iceland so that British 
soldiers might be released to fight Ger- 
many elsewhere, the President, in my 
opinion, has brushed aside Congress and 
violated his election pledge and the pledge 
of his party to the American people that 
“we will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our Army, naval or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas except in case of attack.” 

I believe it is now the duty of Congress 
to the people to call the President to ac- 
count by refusing its support to his fait 
accompli and the further ones in prospect, 
just as on former historic occasions it has 
exercised its constitutional right to refuse 
ratification to treaties and proposals of 
the executive which it believed contra- 





vened the true interest of the country. 
Congress should ask for the immediate re- 
call of our forces from Iceland, which is in 
the war zone and outside of the Western 
Hemisphere. It should declare its inten- 
tion to stand by the present law of the 
land, which prohibits the sending of our 
militia and draftees outside of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Atlantic Fleet Train, 1919; Commander, 
U.S. Naval Forces in European Waters, 
1920; Former Member, General Board of 
the Navy, 


answers: 


Congress would not have to declare war 
to defend Iceland against Germany if that 
country should attack Iceland while that 
island is under United States occupation. 
Several times in our history we have 
fought without any declaration of war. 

The presence of British forces in Ice- 
land might complicate the question. 


Senator Nye 


(Rep.), North Dakota; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations, Appropria- 
tions, and Territories and Insular Affairs; 
Member, World Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 

I think it very unfortunate that anyone 
should be asked to respond to such a 
question or to in any other manner give 
notice to a potential enemy of what we 
will or will not do if certain things come 
to pass as a result of the ceaseless invita- 
tions for trouble issued in our Govern- 
ment’s conduct of foreign policy. It seems 
to me that if we ask often enough for 
trouble, and then reach out around the 
world when trouble won’t come directly 
to us, that ultimately we are going to en- 
counter experiences which will necessitate 


our meeting such questions as you raise. 
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MOVES TO END DEFENSE STRIKES 


Plant Seizures, Industry-Wide Agreements as Preventive Measures 


Working conditions of million 
men already stabilized under 
pacts prohibiting walkouts 


Government measures to prevent strikes 
from interrupting defense production are 
being broadened along two lines. One ap- 
proach is legislation giving President 
Roosevelt clear authority to take over and 
operate strike-bound plants. The other 
approach is negotiation of agreements un- 
der supervision of the Office of Production 
Management to stabilize wages and work- 
ing conditions in essential arms industries 
during the defense period. 

Plant seizure: Senate and House con- 
ferees agreed last week on a provision to 
remove any doubt as to the President’s 
legal right to take over a plant for the pur- 
pose of keeping arms output rolling. In 
the language of the conference report, the 
President may seize and have the Govern- 
ment operate a plant whenever he finds 
“after investigation that there is an in- 
terruption of production at such a plant, 
that the national defense program will be 
unduly impeded or delayed by such inter- 
ruption, and that the exercise of such pow- 
er and authority is necessary to insure 
production at such plant in the interests 
of national defense.” 

The conferees decided seized plants 
should be returned to the owners “when- 
ever the President determines that such 
plant will be privately operated in a man- 
ner consistent” with the national interest. 

Direct reference to strikes was eliminat- 
ed from the report on insistence of the 
House conferees. However, the legislation 
to clarify the President’s seizure powers 
was undertaken after President Roosevelt 
ordered the Army to take over the strike- 
bound North American Aviation Corp. 
plants at Inglewood, Calif. He acted then 
under what many claimed was vague au- 
thority as Commander in Chief in a war- 
time emergency. 

The plant seizure authority is attached 
to the measuré amending the Selective 
Service Act, deferring Army service for 
men above the age of 28. Congress must 
approve the conference report before con- 
gressional action is completed. Existence 
of clearly prescribed seizure authority in 
itself is expected to act as a brake on 
stoppages in defense plants and to en- 
courage arbitration of disputes. 
Stabilization: Agreements -to stabilize 
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working conditions promise to show more 
immediate and tangible effects than the 
President’s clarified authority to take over 
strike-bound plants. More than a million 
workers in shipbuilding and Government 
construction now are covered by stabiliza- 
tion agreements. Similar agreements are 
expected to be made in aircraft and other 
industries, aiming at complete protection 
of defense industry from shutdowns in la- 
bor-employer disputes. 

Main points in the stabilization plan are 
these: (1) no strikes or lockouts; (2) no 
limits on production; (3) settlement of 
disputes by negotiation and arbitration; 
(4) uniform regional standards for wages, 
hours and general working conditions. 

The stabilization plan took a long stride 
forward last week in OPM’s approval of 


an agreement covering 800,000 building 
trades workers. The agreement was negoti- 
ated between American Federation of La- 
bor unions and Government agencies, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy and Federal 
Works Administration. 

The building trades agreement sets a 
basic work week of five days, eight hours 
a day, from Monday through Friday, 
Standard overtime pay is fixed at one and 
one-half times the basic pay. Wage rates 
are to remain stable from the start of con- 
struction to the completion of a project, 
provided it is completed within a year, 
Minimum wages on Government projects 
will be founded on prevailing wage scales 
in the locality from which workers are 
drawn. 

In turn, the unions give assurance that 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Precision Parts Co., 
Mich. (150) 
BUTCHER WORKERS: 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Co., New York City (700) 
METAL TRADES: 
Mitchell Metal Products, Cleveland, 
Ohio (160) 
Todd Galveston Dry Docks, Inc., Gal- 
veston, Texas (2,000) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Indiana Steel Products, Valparaiso, 
Ind. (235) 
“eee Drop Forge, Rockford, Il. 


Ann Arbor, 


than 3,700 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Twenty-three strikes involving more than 14,300 employes held up work on defense 
projects for part or all of last week. This represents a decrease of eight strikes from last 
week’s total, with the number of employes involved reduced by about 9,000. Figures in 
parentheses in the list below indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


Total: 6 AFL strikes involving more 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AvuTO WORKERS: 
Air Associates, Bendix, N. J. (155) 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1,000) 
Firestone Rubber & Metal Products | 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich. (550) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
McLaren Sportswear, Ltd., Philips- 
burg, Pa. (100) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WoRKERS: 
F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N. Y. (150) 
FURNITURE WORKERS: 
=i. eens Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
) 
Fort Pitt Bedding Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (450) 
Mine WorkKERs: 
a Powder Co., Stamford, Conn. | 
National Gypsum Co., New York City | 
U. S. Gypsum Co. (14 plants), Chi- 
cago, Ill. (5,000) 
Mine, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co. 
Trona, Calif. (300) 
Stee. Workers: 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Mc 
Donald, O. (65) 

Heller Brothers Co., Newcomerstown, 
O. (1,170) 


Irving nig Grating Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. (300) 

New Jersey Galvanizing Co., New | 
ark, N. J. (35) 

Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. | 
Provo, Utah (438) 

Wickes Brothers Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. (200) 


Total: 17 CIO strikes involving more 
than 10,600 employes. 
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“there shall be no stoppage of work on ac- 

count of jurisdictional disputes, or for any 
7 4 other causes.” Disputes, under these agree- 

ments, will be settled by “conciliation and 

arbitration” presented before a board of 
review. 

Thus Government construction projects 
are to have a road clear of strikes. The 
huge defense program has put Government 
into construction on a large scale. Hous- 
1g | ing projects for the Army and Navy are 
among rush projects expected to benefit 
by the “all clear” signal. Building workers 
ng § on defense projects not directly in the 
ti F Government class also may be brought in- 
La § to the stabilization plan. 
in- The stabilization pacts are part of the 
tal f Government’s efforts to get defense pro- 
duction going around the clock. In the 
$48 building agreement, for instance, the 
urs F unions agreed to second and third-shift op- 
lay.) erations without penalty pay rates on the 
and F second and third shifts. 


ates In shipbuilding, stabilization agreements 
On § likewise embody the underlying principles 


ect, ¥ of a ban on strikes, settlement of disputes 


eat. § by arbitration, plus uniform wages, hours 

ects § and working conditions generally. Shipyard 

ales} workers are covered by four regional agree- 

are} ments for the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, 
the Gulf and Pacific coasts. 

that 


These measures to standardize working 
___{ conditions are partly for the purpose of 
solving the wartime problem of labor mi- 
gration. When jobs are plentiful, when new 
\f defense centers are rising, the temptation 
se is strong to go afield in search of better 
st pay and working conditions. Under the 
stabilization plans, these conditions will 
be made uniform over wide areas. 

Also attracting attention among defense 
officials as a way to keep war industry free 
ni- | of strikes is Canada’s scheme for stabiliz- 
ing wages. Canada’s wartime wage policy 


- is this: Workers are entitled to claim a 
cost-of-living bonus whenever the cost of 
os | living rises by a certain amount fixed by 
the Government. Strikes and lockouts are 
10 banned until conciliation measures have 
|} been exhausted. An example of how the 

hio 


cost-of-living policy works was announce- 
gh, |} ment by Canadian National Railways of 
an impending bonus for workers. 


nn. |} Canada’s scheme is a modification of an 
4 old idea—the idea of basing wage scales 
ity \f on a cost-of-living index so that adjust- 


ments might be made without resort to 
Co, strikes for higher wages. Living costs are 
rising in the United States, too, and the 
- idea of a flexible wage to keep pay in step 
* | with living costs tempts many to praise 
wn, |g Canada’s policy. 
» Many labor leaders, however, don’t like 
| the cost-of-living index plan. They prefer 
to battle in the old way, in hope of getting 
Co. |f Tlatively greater gains for labor than com- 
pensating pay raises for higher living ex- 
penses. Railway workers, for instance, 
ore |p down at the conference table at Chi- 
cago last week with management to dis- 
cuss higher pay, in the traditional give- 
——§ and-take of formal negotiations. 
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y business is 
not as usual” 


My BUSINESS is not as usual When a country starts to 
—not by a long sight. hurry, about the first thing it 
I don’t usually have six calls for is more telephones. 
hundred or more new Army It takes a lot of telephone 


and Navy and defense plants calls to make a tank or an air- 

to equip completely and plane or a cargo ship. 

quickly. When a country goes all out 
And I don’t usually have the to produce, it uses plenty of 

rush of business that comes _ telephone service. We are all 

when every one else is working _ out for defense too—doing our 

on defense. best to keep ahead of the job. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 


‘““THE TELEPHONE HOUR’’ IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY. 


(N. B. C. RED NETWORK, 8 P.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME.) 









(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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Higher prices ahead 
for consumers, renewed 
prosperity for farmers 


The U.S. farm problem, 1941 model, 
is turning out to be just the reverse of 
the farm problem which plagued the coun- 
try for two decades. During most of the 
period from 1920 to 1940, chronically low 
farm prices were the big trouble. Now, 
farmers and the Government are trying 
hard to keep up with increasing demand, 
and the talk is of price ceilings. 

The reversal is manifesting itself in 
many ways. One is the opening up of a 
big new export market in Britain for 
American producers of food. Shipment of 
a billion dollars’ worth under a new lend- 
lease program is being discussed. Another 
is the effort of the Department of Agri- 
culture to stimulate production of the 
types of food in heavy demand. A third 
is the scarcity of labor on farms in the 
East. 

In the West, the “dust bowl” of other 
years has been transformed by an abun- 
dance of rainfall. A bumper crop of wheat 
is being harvested. Crops in general are 
good and are bringing good prices. Farm- 
ers with money to spend are bringing new 
prosperity to the towns and cities. 

The “ever-normal granary,” into which 
surpluses were poured for several years, 
now is being used in just the opposite 
way. Surplus corn is being withdrawn 
from the granary for use as livestock feed. 
Surplus cotton, long held by farmers un- 
der Government loan, is being with- 
drawn from the loan and sold on the 
open market. This reduction of accumu- 
lated surplus is easing the problems 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
of which J. B. Hutson recently became 
president. 

New demand for farm products: Of 
primary importance in transforming the 
farm situation is the new demand, coming 
from two sources. One is the British Gov- 
ernment, which is turning to this country 
for much of its wartime supply of food. 
The other is the increase in consumer pur- 
chasing power in this country resulting 
from the defense program. 

The drive to supply Britain began last 
March with passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act, under which President Roosevelt al- 
located $700,000,000 for food. Just how 
much has been shipped is not revealed, 
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Scarcity: Our New Farm Problem 
Rising Demand for Food Products Brings Attempts to Spur Production 
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but the total acquired for this purpose by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration 
during the first three months following 
passage of the act is said to be upward of 
$100,000,000. Already, plans are under 
consideration for greatly expanded ship- 
ments of food under the new lend-lease 


ing importance in National Affairs today.) 
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program. This is one of the subjects ya 
Harry Hopkins discussed in London last “> 
week with officials of the British Govert- 
ment. rN 
The increased demand from Britain for} d 
food from this country is brought about Sight 
partly by the tightening shipping situe The 
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tion. The North Atlantic route is a short 
haul by comparison with the distance food 
) § must be carried from South America, Asia, 
Africa, or Australia. Another factor is this 
Government’s Atlantic patrol, which is 

Bxelping to make the North Atlantic sea 

“ane safer than other ocean routes. 
Kinds of food needed by Britain are 
cheese, pork and pork products, dry skim 
milk and evaporated milk, dried or frozen 
n eggs, dried fruit, navy beans, canned to- 
matoes and canned grapefruit juice. It 
happens that the livestock products are 
also the ones for which the newly em- 
ployed defense workers want to spend their 
money. 

For consumers: rising prices. Already 
housewives are noticing that, when they 
go to the grocery, their dollars do not 
stretch as far as formerly. Retail prices 
of food are going up. Meat, eggs and 
cheese, especially, are passing into the lux- 
ury class. 

But the real pinch for consumers is still 
in the future. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that, with earnings 
above the 1929 level, factory workers in 
mid-1941 could buy 58 foods at retail for 
20 per cent less than in 1929. 

One by-product of the changed situation 
hits especially the group of consumers us- 
ing Government food stamps. Because of 
the growing scarcity of dairy products, but- 
ter was taken off the surplus list on June 
1. Pork and pork products are slated to 
come off the list soon. Eggs also are ex- 

ted to be removed before many more 
weeks have gone by. With the elimination 
of these three items, which accounted for 
60 per cent of the food stamp distribution, 
the surplus list will be confined largely to 
fruits and vegetables. 

For middlemen: more worries. Proces- 
sors and handlers of food products find 
that the increasing demand makes it easy 
to sell their wares. But for them the situa- 
tion is not all rosy. They are caught be- 
tween two fires. Farmers, on the one hand, 
are demanding higher prices, while con- 
sumers, on the other, are resentful over 
the price boosts. Both bring pressure on 
the middleman. 

For farmers: renewed prosperity. The 
new demand for food is giving farmers the 
best year, financially, that they have had 
since 1929. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that farm cash in- 
come in the United States for 1941 will 
be around $10,500,000,000—up $1,500,- 
000,000 from 1940. 

Farm prices in the early summer were 
[about one-fourth higher than a year ago. 
It was estimated that for the entire year 
they will average 20 per cent higher. 
Prices of meat animals will show a gain 
of $0 per cent over 1940, with those of 
prains and dairy products gaining about 

as much. Closely following will be 

ck crops, chickens and eggs, with fruit 

2 nd miscellaneous crops showing only 
slight progress. 


The prices farmers pay are only 2 per 
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“Thats just § Blocks 


trom her, Boss!” 


ENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL 

is one of the advantages of 
Pullman travel. In most towns, 
you arrive just a few blocks from 
— hotels and the hub of 
yusiness activity. 

And you don’t have to “skimp” 
on baggage when you go Pullman. 
In addition to your hand luggage, 
you can take up to 150 pounds 
free in the baggage car. 

Pullman’s biggest advantage, of 
course, is that it permits you to 
get a good night’s inp. It enables 
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BUSINESS TRAVEL ADVANTAGES 


SLEEP —in a real bed... 
feel “tops” on arrival! 


SERVICE, marked by 
courtesy and efficiency. 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED on 
arrival, thanks to com- 
plete toilet and dressing 


CENTER -OF-TOWN ARRIVAL 
saves time and trouble! 
TRAVEL AT NIGHT — DAY 
FOR BUSINESS .. . And 
take along any work todo 
on Pullman if youlike! 
RELIABILITY in meeting 
appointments, regard- 
less of weather! Sacilities. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail -Pullman 
is the country’s safest fast transportation! 





you to enjoy the thorough relaxa- 
tion that puts you in “top form” 
for the next day. 


The hotel-like comfort of Pull- 
man service and facilities is an- 
other advantage you cannot enjoy 
elsewhere. It conserves your en- 
ergy, avoids mental strain, and 
that’s important these trying days. 

For extra privacy, take a Single 
Occupancy Section, Roomette or 
Bedroom. The low costs of these 
accommodations will be a pleas- 
ant surprise! 


Pylinan 


means 


“I Class” 


On coast-to-coast trips, ask 
about money-saving, conven- 
ient Pullman Grand Circle Plan 























Ships are built 


a thousand miles from the sea 


More of a modern battleship is built inland than at shipyards.... 
Steel, machinery, armament, hardware — all the thousands of 
things that go to make up a ship for Uncle Sam’s Navy — come 
from landlubber factories, in Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, per- 
haps from a dozen or more inland states. That’s why the defense 
program is an all out effort. 

At Timken’s four plants in Ohio, for example, machines are 
at work 24 hours a day, seven days a week, turning out tapered 
roller bearings for ships—and for tanks and airplanes and almost 
every mechanized defense machine...also for the mills that roll 
steel, and the machine tools that make defense equipment of all 
kinds from shells to motors. 

Keeping up with the work tickets that Uncle Sam has placed 
with the nation’s manufacturers is a good 168-hour-a-week job. 
For more than a year Timken has been expanding to produce its 
part of the defense program that the average person never sees 
but which is so vital to the nation’s safety, And now new expan- 

sions, new equipment, new electric furnaces to make special tough 
steel are still on the way to keep Timken rolling—ahead of de- 
mand; That is our pledge to America: to keep ahead of demand! 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 








cent above a year ago. But, even with the 
substantial gains in prices of the thing; 
farmers have to sell compared to the 
slight increase in what they pay, farmer 
find that the average price of farm prod. 
ucts is still only 91 per cent of parity, ; 
defined by Congress. 

The wheat ‘revolt’: While the general 
situation of farmers is greatly improved, 
contentment among them is not universal 
Here and there, groups of wheat grower 
are holding mass meetings and organizing 
to fight the Government marketing quo- 
tas on wheat. The “revolt” is centered in 
Oklahoma and in parts of Ohio and Michi. 
gan. 

These groups of farmers are angry le. 
cause they are unable to sell or feed their 
excess wheat without paying a penalty of 
49 cents a bushel. Under the law they can 
store their excess and get a loan of 60 
per cent of the regular Government wheat 
loan, but they would still have to pay 


« 


- a & Ewing 
J. B. HUTSON 
Sees surpluses melt 


the penalty when they market their wheal 
later on. 
Department of Agriculture officials pr 








vately express concern over the farme! 
revolt. But they insist that the revolt i 
limited to the small minority of whea 
growers who planted more than their a 
lotted acreages of wheat and who vo 
against the marketing quotas in the r 
cent referendum. The referendum showel 
a vote of 4 to 1 in favor of the quotas 
Officials declare that, without the - 
program, these farmers would not be a 
to sell any of their wheat for more that 
40 or 50 cents a bushel, as compared will 
the current price of around $1. 
To ease the situation, a bill is on! 
way through Congress making it possib 
for those farmers with short crops 
measure their allotment in terms of bus! 
els rather than acres. This bill passed t 
House last week. 
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Japan in Indo-China is not yet in position to cut vital U. S. supply lines; 
is not yet able to close the source of U. S. industry's rubber, tin, tungsten. 

But: She is getting close. Trouble possibility can't be overlooked. 

It's important to remember that the South Pacific is biggest single source 
of raw materials imported for use by U. S. industry; that rubber and tin and 
spices from that area are not fully replaceable elsewhere. 

Rising prices of these imports reflect nervousness over a possible cutting 
of supply lines. Two points to keep in mind: (1) Japan alone couldn't do the 
cutting if she tried; (2) Roosevelt policy is to avoid Pacific war if possible. 











More probable than shooting war is a U. S. -Japanese economic war. 

Actually: This country is in a position to strangle Japan's industry; is in| 
a position to deny her basic materials on which her economic life depends. 

That's not going to be done. Not yet. But: It can be done. 

Right now the Japanese are heavy buyers of war materials in U. S. markets. 
First-quarter gasoline sales were larger than in first quarter 1941. So were 
lubricating oil sales and lead sales. Copper sales were about as large. 

Japan is cutting her cotton purchases, her purchases of nonwar materials 
down near to nothing. Result is that any sudden embargo on exports or boycott of 
imports would create relatively little disturbance inside U. S. 

However: It would play havoc inside Japan. Japanese industry is in a de- 
cline; is feeling the pinch of narrowed outside markets and material shortages. 

Probable is a bit more of a pinch as U. S. turns the trade screws tighter. 














Best advice to nondefense industries at home is to start thinking hard. 

The reason: Growing official view is that industrial ingenuity should be 
rewarded; that industries able to find substitutes for war materials should be 
encouraged; that there should be little arbitrary closing of nonwar industry. 

For example: It is proposed that the automobile industry be allotted a defi} 
nite volume of basic materials. Then: If the industry can find substitute ma- 
terials or can turn out wooden station wagons instead of steel bodies, making 
the materials spread further, so much the better. 

There's likely to be a premium for ingenuity in the hectic period ahead. 














Over-all defense picture in dollars now looks like this..... 


























Funds authorized through July 15: . . . $47,100,000,000 
Pending reeuests for funds: .<« < =. « e 8,200,000,000 
Piepeen veouests for fumes: . .« « « -« 7,000 ,000,000 
Over-all program. . . .« « -« Sp og $62,300,000,000 
Fulfillment of this program looks like oe 
Actual cash outgo in 1940: ee Se $ 2,600,000,000 
Prouppie eagn ouseo in 194i: . « « .« « 11,400,000,000 
Probabie @agh oOut@o in 19423::. .« « «+ e 21,000,000,000 
Three-year outgo . . . . ° “ -s $35 ,000,000,000 


Official estimates are that resindeitine $27, 300,000,000 of the $62,300,000,000 


(over) 


UST 1, 1941 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


will be augmented, with 1943 cash outgo reaching $36,000,000,000 for one year. 
Above figures afford industry a measuring rod of expected defense activity; 





a means of assessing the size of the defense load to be carried. 
It shows that present outgo for defense is much less than one-third of the 
officially predicted 1943 outgo; that the full impact is many months away. 





Nebraska and Kansas, in June, broke into list of States with big defense 
contracts. They're in on the new bomber program. 

Otherwise: Nearly 70 per cent of all Army and Navy contracts is centered in 
ten States: California with $1,847,000,000; New York with $1,686,000,000; New 
Jersey with $1,385,000,000; Pennsylvania with $1,134,000,000; Michigan with 
$993,000,000; Massachusetts with $863,000,000; Virginia with $845,000,000; Wash- 
ington with $705,000,000; Connecticut with $612,000,000; Ohio with $576,000,000. 

Remaining 38 States and territories divided up $5,000,000,000. 








Getting under way is a migration of labor to defense centers. 

It's not yet as broad as World War migration; is not yet drawing heavily 
from farm areas and nondefense centers. But: The movement is growing. 

Official estimate is that industry must recruit 500,000 workers in next 12 
months from outside local areas to forestall shortages. 

This is described as necessary migration. Under way is heavy migration, 
largely of unskilled and semiskilled workers, out of South Atlantic States, Moun- 
tain States, drought areas, into Pacific Coast States and industrial areas. 

Prospect is that migration will grow steadily with attraction of high wages 
in defense areas; with continued depression in other areas. 














Congress is about to give Roosevelt authority to requisition property. 

This won't be blanket authority. It won't be authority to take any property, 
tangible or intangible. But: It will be authority to take whatever is definitely 
needed for defense, if efforts to acquire otherwise fail. 

Principally: Army is interested in acquiring some tightly held machine 
tools; is interested in acquiring a few private stock piles of metals. 

Right to acquire patents is not specifically mentioned. However: Official 
view is that power exists to get access to any patents needed for defense. 

Senate passed property seizure bill with little opposition; House is ex- 
pected soon to follow suit. Little opposition now is shown. 











Time for filing a declaration of capital stock value for purpose of tax is 
extended by the Treasury to September 29. 

The purpose: To give time for Congress to act on proposed higher rate of 
$1.25 per $1,000 of declared value. Also: Corporations will want to note that 
Congress isn't planning to change existing law that permits revision upward or 
downward only every third year, with revision upward permitted each year. 





As previously pointed out, the Army is ready to release drafted men where 
proof is shown that they are essential to a business enterprise. 

Otherwise: It looks very much as though present Army will be kept intact, 
except for release of draftees above 28 years of age. Also: The Army will absorb 
an important portion of the young men who reach 21; will cut into that source of 
labor supply for industry. 





Shift-over to a war economy is going to gain momentum during remaining 
months of the current year; is to give industry problems of a wholly new char- 
acter. ‘ 
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Shank You 


 —_—— the last issue of The United States NEWS 
in December, 1939, and the last in June this year, circulation has 
increased 57,122, or 65 per cent. 





































Much of this gain is the result of good words spoken by our 
subscribers. We see it on every hand. There are hundreds of 
letters entering subscriptions and telling us who showed them a 
copy. Many of you have yourselves sent the subscriptions of 
friends. Others have sent us names and asked that we send 
sample copies. 


This gain of 57,122 is largely the result of just such actions, a 
word spoken here or there. We, on The United States NEWS, 
want you to know we appreciate this encouragement and the 
tangible help it means. 


We hope you will continue to help us by sending more names 
of any friends or acquaintances who you feel are interested in 
the very vital questions in national affairs, today. 


As you recognize, national affairs is in many respects the most 
important theme of our modern life. Whether we survive as a 
democracy depends on how intelligently our public opinion is 
informed and how well it exerts influence upon government 
through the legitimate processes of our free American system. 


Send us names now in the space below, and any time you think 
of some one who will benefit and enjoy The United States NEWS. 





Send sample copy to 





1 Address Post Office 





Send sample copy to 


























Address Post Office 
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Send sample copy to 

Address Post Office 

Send sample copy to 

Address Post Office 
rb | Send sample copy to 
of 

Address Post Office 





These names sent by 
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General Sales, Pay-roll Taxes as Potential Suppliers of Funds 


Individual, corporation 
incomes expected to 


bear bulk of burden 


With a new tax bill to be passed each 
year while the emergency lasts, Govern- 
ment fiscal authorities are searching for 
new revenue sources. Current comment is 
that a general sales tax is almost a sure 
thing next year, and that eventually a 
pay-roll tax, perhaps with a forced-savings 
feature attached, may be necessary. But 
the conclusion is that most of the existing 
revenue sources, such as the income taxes, 
must bear a heavier tax burden. 

This is the way the fiscal picture now 
presents itself from the standpoint of 
total Government outgo, intake, and defi- 
cit for the present fiscal year, which 
began July 1: 

Government expenditures..$22,000,000,000 
i ITE ee 11,000,000,000 
11,000,000,000 

Efforts are being made to boost ex- 
penditures to $25,000,000,000, or higher. 
Officials would like to see the revenue to- 
tal go higher. But expenditures are being 
held back by armament production diffi- 
culties. One brake on revenue is the fact 
that defense is getting the first call on sup- 
plies, with the result that much of indus- 
try is forced to get along on short rations, 
thus creating a spotty condition of de- 
pression and boom. Another slowing fac- 
tor is the delay in enactment of the excise 
levies in the new tax bill, which would 
go into effect immediately upon passage 
of the bill. 

The goal of the new tax bill, which is 
ready for House action, is to raise $3,500,- 
000,000 of revenue annually. But chances 
now are that it will yield only about 
$2,000,000,000 in the present fiscal year. 

In the next fiscal year, which will begin 
July 1, 1942, most of the production “bot- 
tlenecks” should be removed. Government 
expenditures may total $30,000,000,000. 
Revenue may soar to $15,000,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of an equal amount. 

The Government, therefore, may be 
forced to borrow, through its defense bond 
sales, from banks, insurance companies 
and other investors, and from social se- 
curity trust funds, $26,000,000,000 in the 
next two years. Much of this money will 
have to come from commercial banks, 
which simply will give the Government 
ledger credits for amounts borrowed, thus 
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boosting demand deposits still higher. 
Since demand deposits now are at an 
all-time high, the powder magazine of 
potential credit inflation will grow in 
size. 

It is this situation that is responsible for 
the pressure for higher and higher taxes— 
for tax increases as fast as the public will 
bear them. And the direction of these in- 
creases is expected to be as follows: 

Individual income taxes. To move fur- 
ther toward the high British levels. Brit- 
ain has very low exemptions and credits, 
and a top normal tax rate, above a certain 
income figure, of 50 per cent, followed by 
surtaxes that lift the top rate on the high- 
est income bracket to 9714 per cent. Such 
extreme rates still are a long way off in 
this country, but the Treasury proposed 
this year surtax rates beginning at 11 per 
cent, which, with a normal rate of 4 per 
cent and the 10 per cent “defense” tax, 
would mean a 161% per cent rate even on 
the bottom income bracket taxpayers. The 
House Ways and Means Committee, in 
drawing up the new tax bill, did not go 
along with the Treasury’s recommenda- 
tion. The bill contains surtax rates that 
start at 5 per cent. But when next year’s 
tax bill is drawn, surtax rates even higher 
than the Treasury’s schedule probably 
will be proposed. 

With regard to exemptions, both the 
Administration and Congress oppose any 
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change at present. Result is that the pres. -s 
ent $2,000 exemption for married persons “ 
and $800 for single persons, and the $400 . 
credit for each dependent, are expected to 
stand so far as this year’s tax bill is con. . 
cerned. Pressure may be renewed next o 
year for a lowering of exemptions, hoy. “4 
ever, unless the cost of living has increased Me 
greatly. als 
One difficulty in this country that has Me 


no counterpart in England is the income 
taxes levied by the States. As federal} 
taxes rise, levies by the federal and State 


; ! 
governments against the same _ revenue . 
sources will rub against each other even hl 
more than at present. ia 
° . . ‘ 
Corporation taxes. Britain has a cor- | 
poration tax rate of 50 per cent, and an ’ 
excess profits tax of 100 per cent. Since a hot! 
100 per cent tax is difficult to enforce, “ 

Britain attached this year a forced-savings 
: . defe 

feature to this tax whereby 20 per cent 
' . and 

would be returned to the corporations 
wa} 
after the war. er 
The United States is moving rapidly 

toward the British levels with regard to 
‘ : taxt 
corporation taxes. The new tax bill con- a” 
tains a rate of 30 per cent on that part om 


of corporation income in excess of $25,000 Me: 
a year. Corporations earning up to this} | 


figure still would be given substantially -. 
lower rates. In fact, the trend is toward a 
more lenient treatment for small corpora- afte 


tions and heavier rates on the corpore 
tions with big inccmes. hr 
In the new tax bill, corporations would 


duce 
pay a top excess profits tax rate of 6 ton 
per cent, applicable to taxable income mf . ™ 
excess of $500,000. The tax would apply Com 
to a corporation’s income before its norma 

a fo 
tax had been deducted, whereas under Con 
present law it applies after the normal tat to g 


has been deducted. This will mean heavier 
taxes. Corporations could take, as their it- 5 
come credit free of the excess profits tat, : 
95 per cent of their average earnings in the 
four years preceding the emergency, ot 
per cent of the first $5,000,000 of invested 
capital and 7 per cent of the rest. 
The Treasury wants to force more Cr p 
. ‘ 
porations to pay the excess profits tax by 








giving them a credit equal to their ear aa 
ing rate in the pre-emergency years, sub Und 
ject to a “ceiling” of 10 per cent of —" 
vested capital. ;~ 
If the Treasury fails to have its way), 
the present tax bill, as appears likely, me 
newed efforts may be made next year a 
apply the excess profits tax to all hi of br 
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profits as well as to profits resulting. from 


defense business. In any event, expecta- 
tion is that more money will be sought 
from the excess profits tax through a 
tightening of the tax-free credit and 
through increases in rates. 

Possibility is that a point will be 
reached in corporation taxes where it will 
be advisable to include a forced-savings 
feature, similar to Great Britain’s. 

Estate and gift taxes. Our estate tax 
rates now are fairly close to British lev- 
ds, except on estates below $100,000. In 
fact, on $100,000,000 estates, our rates 
are heavier than the British. The Treas- 
ury this year proposed rates that would 
have pushed taxes, even on the smaller 
estates, above British levels. It asked that 
the present $40,000 exemption for estates 
be reduced to $25,000. The Ways and 
Means Committee rejected these propos- 
als. If Congress follows the Ways and 
Means Committee plan, there still is the 
possibility that the Treasury proposals 
will bob up again in the future. 

A suggestion which probably will come 
up again is that gift taxes, now three- 
fourths of estate taxes, be made the same 
as estate taxes. 

Excise taxes. Administration officials 
want a 20 per cent tax on automobiles, 
both new and secondhand, and high taxes 
on other articles that compete with the 
defense program for plant facilities, labor 
and materials. They are not having their 
way thus far. Their proposals, therefore, 
probably will be renewed. 

The Treasury proposed increases in 
taxes on cigarettes and other tobacco 
products, gasoline and beer to yield $485,- 
000,000 a year of revenue. The Ways and 
Means Committee rejected these sugges- 
tions. But these established revenue 
sources still are available, and resort al- 
most certainly will be had to them here- 
after, even if the Ways and Means action 
is approved by Congress this year. 

In addition to the older revenue pro- 
ducers, many new suggestions are being 
turned up. An example is the tax on radio 
advertising voted by the Ways and Means 
Committee. This is a gross income tax, 
aform of levy that has been criticized in 
Congress as inequitable. Feeling is that 
no great amount of revenue is to be found 
in such sources. 

Sales tax. The Treasury Department 
estimated that a general manufacturers’ 
excise tax, with food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel, medicines and articles subject to 
special excises exempt, would raise nearly 
$400,000,000 a year. 

Pay-roll tax. There have been various 
proposals for pay-roll taxes, although they 
have not been seriously considered as yet. 
Under some of these plans, the tax would 
be coupled with a forced-savings feature, 
whereby part of the tax would be returned 
to the taxpayer after the defense emerg- 
eney. A 2 per cent pay-roll tax would raise 
about $800,000,000 at the present level 
of business activity. 
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BY THE CARLOAD 


Goods shipped on open account are, in reality, 30, 60, or 
90-day “unsecured loans.” Tangible merchandise becomes abstract 


“Receivables” as soon as it leaves your hands. Title usually passes 
with shipment. 


Who will guarantee the safety of your Receivables—who can state 


their actual value if, for instance, you should seek banking accom- 
modations? 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


offers the practical, time-tested way of obtaining and maintaining 
security for Receivables, at a reasonable cost. 


Prudent executives in thousands of Manufacturing and Jobbing 
houses carry American Credit Insurance as a bulwark against unex- 


pected credit losses and delinquencies. They keep the future under 
their own control. : 


A number of the hazards which may affect your business are 
explained in our new booklet 
“Dangers in Self-Insurance.” For a 
free copy, write today to Dept. 8S. 













AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 

J. F. McFadden, President 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 
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WE can talk privately to our key- 
men on the most confidential matters 
with no chance for anyone to eaves- 
drop or interrupt.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
combine Privacy, Priority and Speed for 
the top executives in 10,000 American 
offices and factories, completely inde- 
pendent of traffic over the outside tele- 
phone system. To “‘Speed up Speed,”’ 
ask for literature— or better still a dem- 


onstration on your desk. 

DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 

580 Fifth peerme — 523 p= 

» a ae ae ae ae ae ae a ab ae ab ae 2 
IN D EX Last six months 


of 1940 
The United States News 


An Index for the last six months 
of 1940 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the last six months of 1940; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
for the first sit months of 1941. 
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Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. ~ 


Yeas 





A Just Peace 

Sir:—In “Tomorrow,” issue of July 18, 
at conclusion of first paragraph, you state: 
“There’s no way, except surrender, to 
escape.” 

I object to the attitude that there is no 
way out except surrender. Both England 
and Germany have stated that the other 
must be crushed. But, for the good of Eu- 
rope and the good of the rest of the world, 
it is important that neither be crushed. 

A just peace, a Christian peace, might 
be achieved if both sides would really en- 
deavor to stop the slaughter and destruc- 
tion, and the proper function of this coun- 
try is not to add to the horror or pro- 
longation of the war, but to strive earnest- 
ly to bring an end to the conflict. That 
can be done. 

St. Louis, Mo. Jesse B. Sacer 

PS:—I am past president of St. Louis 
Chapter, Sons of the Revolution, and 
don’t want to see flung away the inde- 
pendence won by my ancestors from a 
tyrannous England. 


* ¥ * 


More Pay for Soldiers? 

Sir:—In regard to the question: Should 
Guardsmen and selectees stay in the serv- 
ice more than one year? 

If they are held in service more than 
one year, I think that the Government 
should increase their pay to at least $100 
a month after one year of service. It is 
too much to ask the boys to sacrifice their 
jobs and their careers for more than one 
year without adequate compensation. 
Port Hope, Mich. Georce B. JoHNsSON 


* * * 


An Economy of Abundance 


Sir:—The apparent lag in our defense 
program has been due, it seems to me, to 
one basic fallacy: the belief among high 
officials that priorities, controlled produc- 
tion, price controls, and reduced consump- 
tion are necessary prerequisites to the con- 
struction of an impregnable defense. This 
is a philosophy of scarcity, developed in a 
depression period and having no validity 
under present circumstances. All these 
measures .will be futile and inefficacious, 
simply because our economy is entering a 
new era in which the old economic con- 
cepts are no longer applicable. 

What we need today is a vast and un- 
limited expansion of plant capacity, which 
will in itself render unnecessary the crea- 
tion of artificial price controls and com- 
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lish an economy of abundance, and to re- | Ho’ 
ject the notion that the needs of defense 
require a severe limitation on mass buying 
power. How absurd it is to assert that addi. | De 


tional capacity must become useless after § 


the emergency! If we can produce the | and 
weapons of war, surely we can find means |} seet 
of distributing the products of peace. sior 
South Pasadena, Cal. Pau Butwock, Jr. | tog 
a ee is V 

° say 
Salvaging Old Cannon “a 
Sir:—A recent Associated Press dis- | just 
patch told of the trylon and perisphere of ; that 
New York World’s Fair having been con- | the 


verted to scrap for use in production of A 


armament. In various State, county, and | ing 
municipal parks throughout the United | Hen 
States there must be many cannon and | way 
field pieces, souvenirs of the previous | Brit 
World War. In these there should be many § ing 
thousands of pounds of fine steel. they 
Would it not be fitting at this time to |he 1 
have these returned to the Government | sour 
with the idea in view of having the metal | to u 
put to a more practical use? New 
Trenton, N.J. Artuur B. Ketty 
* * * Our 
For Small Businessmen Si 


Sir:—Mr. A. F. Pond of Parksdale, y 





Ore., asks about an employer-investor [the | 
union, (U.S.N., July 18). There is one, }year 
Mr. Pond, The National Small Business jmatc 
Men’s Association, of Akron, Ohio. With fyear 
potential membership running into the that 
millions, this organization represents the in de 
fundamentals of our very existence. It }imste 
has been besieging Congress to uphold [We a 
the rights and privileges guaranteed to | If 
the citizens and businessmen of this na- the v 
tion by the Constitution as originally in- }'8 di 
tended by the founders of this nation. wage 
Princeton, W. Va. E. W. Cummins | from 
the fi 
silk, ilies finish 
Segregating Union Dues and | 
Sir:—Allan §S. Haywood’s argument m Tr 
that union dues are like taxation (USN., th 
July 11) falls short of accuracy. It is true , "= 
we all have to pay taxes, but we do not ; i e 
have to join the party in power. The labor ay 
unions need Americanizing; they are try- Pai 
ing to be fascist monopolies. If they were pen 
willing to be American, they would break 5°78 
down their dues into the part that is the It 
legitimate expense of administering agree- i te 
ments and the part that is organizational = 
and political. Then let them negotiate to hie I 
get from the nonmembers, or the minority is b 
union in the same shop, that first part, pailor 
which is only fair. ~~ 
I am a machinist in a railroad shop; I = 


work under an AFL contract, but I do 
not belong to the union because I do not 


about 
Beve: 
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believe in its political and social aims. I 
realize there is expense in negotiating and 
administering contracts and would gladly 
sign a deduction order or checkoff for such 
part of the dues as is properly used in the 
@anner of taxation. 
Hoisington, Kans. Lee Smita 


* ~ * 


Defending This Hemisphere 
Sir:—D. L. Strine (U.S.N., July 11) 
and Albert R. Wells (U.S.N., July 18) 


\ seem to be laboring under a false impres- 


sion—I never have said I wanted our boys 
to go to Europe to fight. God forbid! That 
is what I want to prevent. What I did 
say was, “Go, if necessary, when the call 
comes.” (U.S.N., June 20.) and I mean 
just that. What I want and pray for is 
that Britain, and now Russia, can conquer 
the Axis, with our financial aid. 

Americans who argue in favor of stick- 
ing to a policy of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere overlook the fact that the best 
way to defend this hemisphere is to help 
Britain and Russia to win instead of wait- 


ny 4 ing until we have to do it all alone. Do 


they not realize that, if Hitler should win, 








-to |he would have the man power, the re- 
ent | sources, including the fleets, of all Europe 
etal |to use against us? 

New Orleans, La. Cartes G. Harris 
LLY sone 

Our Armament Effort 

Sir:—The writer is intensely interested 

lale, @™ your statement (U.S.N., May 30) that 
stor |the U.S.A. is spending $10,000,000,000 per 
one, year in armament instead of trying to 
ness Bmatch Germany’s $25,000,000,000 per 
Vith |year armament cost. I am of the opinion 
the that we have been looking at the figures 
the fin dollars and cents that are being spent 
- Jt finstead of the results obtained from what 
hold [we are spending. 
1 to | I feel sure that no one will disagree with 
na- | the writer in the statement that Germany 
, jn- | is disregarding all requests of labor for 
* wage increases, and every wage increase 
inxs | from the mining of ore to the applying of 

the finishing touches of camouflage to the 

finished product adds to the expenditure 

and lessens the amount of armament that 
ou is ready for use. ; 
SN. The U.S.A. cannot afford to continue 
pas the catering to labor agitators and expect 
- \ to gain results in armament. Fight-hour 
el day and forty-hour week, in the writer's 
try- | Pinion, cannot and will not arm us in 
were | ume to prevent our being placed in a very 
oasli dangerous position. 
s the | [It would seem that it was time to get 
gree- on to the job of armament and, if union 
ional | abor will not do its part, at least protect 
te to the nonunion man who is willing to do 
ority his bit in the factory. Our soldiers and 
part, ailors are doing their bit without bicker- 

ng and delaying tactics, and at a pay 
op; I rate of many times less than that of the 
I do factory worker. What is going to be done 
9 not about it? 

§ Beverly, Kans. G. R. Scuroeper 
JEWS 
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TRANE turns on THE 


erry ears 


TRANE % 
COOLING COIL 








Trane Cooling Coils are used in the air 
conditioning arrangement of the vital engi- 
neering, experimental and office sections of 
this magnificent airplane plant. In addi- 
tion, a Trane Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner takes care of the hospital. The com- 
plete line of Trane equipment, including 
everything from small Valves and Traps to 
giant Fans and Climate Changers, is your 
one-stop source of supply. Trane is geared 
to meet the demands of your biggest, most 
urgent job as well as your conventional 
requirements, 


THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 








§ 


(Left) Exterior view of the new $7,000,000 
home of the Vega Airplane Company, affiliate 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
California. 


HERE ARE 900,000 square feet 

of Trane heated manufacturing 
space in this new $7,000,000 plant of 
the Vega Airplane Company, affiliate 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in 
Burbank, California. Over 183 Trane 
Projection Unit Heaters create com- 
fortable conditions for workers busy 
making one of the most important 
items in the national defense picture 
—airplanes! 

Trane is big enough and has the 
requisite field representation and 
manufacturing facilities to assist you 
in the prompt solution of your heat- 
ing, cooling and air-conditioning 
problem — whether it be large or 
small, for national defense or for 
all types of normal peacetime con- 
struction. 

The nation’s number one line at 
your service. 


TRANE 


] 
; 





Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. » TORONTO, ONTARIO 
HEATING - COOLING + AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 











COUPON FOR 
FLEET 
OPERATORS ! 


Use it to find out 
how you, too, can cut | 
your running costs with , 


RIDE IMPROVER 
SERVICE 


Clean grease is the gist of it. You see, 
Cities Service Sealed Lubrication Ride 
Improver Service provides grease in 
refinery-sealed cartridges. That means 
freedom for your cars or trucks from 
the damage dirt can do in a lubricant. 
For with Sealed Lubrication the grease 
never is exposed to dirt nor moisture 
right up until the time when it hits 
the shackles on your vehicle. 


Find out the full de- 
tails on how Sealed Lu- 
brication can cut your 
service and repair bills 
as it has for scores of 
other leading owners. 
Have your secretary clip 
and mail this coupon 
today. By return mail 
we'll send you the com- 
plete story of Cities Ser- 
vice Sealed Lubrication 
Ride Improver Service. 






























CITIES SERVICE RIDE IMPROVER 
ROOM 1326, SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 

We are interested in cutting lubrica- 
tion and maintenance costs on our fleet. 
Please send us details explaining how 
Cities Service Sealed Lubrication Ride 
Improver Service will help us do it. 


Name... 





Address 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dg 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on the gain you realize when 
you surrender preferred stock for cancel- 
lation and receive, in exchange, cash and 
common stock. In one such case, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held this transac- 
tion to be a partial liquidating dividend, 
not a tax-exempt reorganization. 


* *& 


YOU CAN claim protection of provi- 
sions of the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Re- 
lief Act on sums owed to Government 
lending agencies as well as tax agencies. 
The Acting Attorney General has issued 
an opinion that provisions of the law ap- 
ply to all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT escape a penalty im- 
posed by the Bituminous Coal Division 
for selling coal below minimum prices by 
petitioning the Division to reduce the 
minimums. The Division director holds 
that filing a petition to reduce prices can- 
not operate to remove a price-cutting com- 
plaint from the Division’s jurisdiction. 


* + %* 


YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
circuit court decision, protest a contempt 
proceeding pressed by the Labor Board 
on charges that your company dominates 
a new union, two years after the firm com- 
plied with a court order to disestablish a 
company-dominated union. The court or- 
der operates, in effect, as a continuing in- 
junction, the court held. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT exhibit samples of the 
goods you offer for sale that are, in fact, 
superior to the goods you actually sell. 
An order to this effect was entered by the 
Federal Trade Commission in a case in- 


40 


volving the sale of retreaded and recapped 
used tires. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to one circuii 
court decision, refuse to reinstate a persom 
held by the Labor Board to have bee 
discharged for union activity, if th 
Board fails to show that the discharg 
had both the purpose and effect of dis. 
couraging membership in the union. 


* & 


YOU CAN escape paying normal fed. 
eral income taxes on dividends and bon. 
uses from share accounts in federal say. 
ings and loan associations, according to 
a Treasury ruling. Such payments, hov- 
ever, are subject to surtaxes, and gail 
from the sale of share accounts is subject 
to income and profits taxes. 


* *& 


YOU CANNOT sell scrap aluminum to 
producers that do not hold at least an, 
A-10 priority preference rating. This a 
nouncement is made by the Director ¢ 
Priorities because some smelters and deal 
ers apparently interpreted the aluminum 
priority order to mean that scrap coull 
be sold for nondefense purposes without 
an A-10 rating. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT fill orders for cutting 
tools unless buyers have an A-10 or higher 
preference rating, or unless all defense or 
ders have been filled. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT safely enter into a 
exclusive contract where only a few re 
tailers can sell your product. A federal 
circuit court holds that a chocolate con- 
pany which sold bars to only three ven¢- 
ing machine companies violated the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act by injuring 
competitors of the vending machine cot- 
cerns. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, as a chemical manv- 
facturer, obtain more chromium needel 
to increase your output. The general pre 
erence order issued for chromium by the 
Office of Production Management spe 
fies that monthly deliveries for use ® 
chemical manufacturing may not exceél 
average monthly consumption over 
last year. 
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REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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Washington, D. C. 
circuit 
person IMPENDING shortages of automobiles, machinery, steel products in the United 
a States are about to become a limiting factor in Western Hemisphere 
charg trade. Since the war started, exports of factory-made goods to Latin America 
of dis. and Canada have increased sharply. Now the United States is preparing to reduce 
. output of metal-using goods, such as automobiles and refrigerators, for nonde- 
fense purposes. Latin America has been getting more dollars from increased 
hemisphere trade, but won't be able to buy as many automobiles or refrigerators 
pes as the export market might want. Shortages of metal-using goods will grow unless 
a) ene. manufacturers can develop substitute materials from wood and plastics. 
ing to 
» how: AUTOMOTIVE CURTAILMENT for nondefense uses hits what long has been the 
d gain chief source of exports to Latin America. Last year the United States ' 
sabe sold nearly $75,000,000 in automobiles and parts to Latin America, mostly P 
to Brazil, Argentina and Mexico. Machinery exports totaled $71,000,000 
and electrical goods sales $41,000,000. 
num to 
“ast all. LATIN AMERICA has become more dependent upon the United States for fac- 
his a tory goods and industrial equipment than ever before in modern trade 
ctor ‘ aan ; 
d deal history. War has eliminated former sources of supply in Germany, England, 
:minunl France and Italy. This is illustrated by a jump in iron and steel ex- 
> coull ports. Steel exports to Latin America last year rose to $115,000,000, 
without compared with $61,000,000 in 1939 and $40,000,000 in 1938. 
CLOSING OF PANAMA CANAL to Japanese shipping emphasizes trend toward in- 
extiial ter-American trade. Japan has been sending ships through the Canal to 
r higher develop markets on the East Coast of South and Central America and buy raw 
ense Or materials. Now Japan will have to use the long route around Cape Horn, ' 
which adds to costs. Panama Canal is becoming another instrument in 
economic warfare to make the hemisphere a trade unit for defense. 
ps LARGE-SCALE PURCHASES of wool, copper, lead, tin and other materials 
federal in Latin America tie in with hemisphere economic strategy. These pur- 
te com- chases are adding hundreds of millions of dollars to Latin-American pur- 
»e vent: chasing power. Much of this extra dollar exchange will be spent here 
pes for factory equipment, provided Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Mexico and ‘ 
ine col- Uruguay can get preference ratings on machinery exports. Brazil, par- 
ticularly, wants steel mill, hydroelectric, airplane and shipbuilding 








equipment. 


—_ EXPORT POLICY: United States policy on priorities for exports to Latin America 
a hasn't developed clearly. Export officials say the priority ap- 
1 by the proach probably will be this: United States will try to supply steel, tools and 
at speci fuel to "keep the wheels turning." Replacement needs, at least, will be met. 


ae But ambitious plans for equipping new industry in South America may have to wait 
t ex 


over Us 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 





until after the ware A few essential projects, such as Brazil's steel venture, 
will get preference ratings. 





HEMISPHERE DEFENSE plans favor Latin America for priority on air trans- 
ports, ships and equipment deemed necessary for military bases. Exten- 
Sion of lend-lease program to Brazil, for instance, would necessitate 
preference ratings on exports of construction materials and military C 
equipment, similar to the priority given to supplies going to England. 





FOR THE LONG RANGE, indications are that exports of such relatively 
abundant items as textiles, coal, chemicals largely will offset losses 


in exports of metal-using goods. Military supplies likewise would keep } 
export totals high, despite forthcoming shortages of autos, refrigera- IL 
tors and similar goods about to be curtailed for nondefense markets. 8 

e 


Good neighbor policy calls for export of as much as the U. S. can spare. 








hav 

rwe 

COAL AND OIL: Formidable problem is arising out of Latin-American needs for coal, die, 
gasoline and lubricants to keep industry going. South American V 

countries have no coal or only low-grade deposits. Germany and England for- i 
aw 


merly shipped coal in exchange for food and raw materials. 


SHIPS ARE THE BOTTLENECK in getting fuel to South America. U. S. needs 
coal carriers for coastwise trade. Diversion of oil tankers to British 
aid increases demand for coal carriers and reduces ships available for e 
hauling the larger fuel supplies demanded by Latin America since European 
Supplies were cut off. 

















HYDROELECTRIC POWER offers a long-range solution of the fuel problem. at t 
Uruguay and Brazil want electrification equipment from the United States. 7 
But the United States, too, is starting great hydroelectric projects for Aen 
defense industry. Defense needs may put Latin America in second place. 0 

the 

TREATIES: Trade agreements with Argentina and Uruguay soon should show how winds If 
are blowing on hemisphere trade routes. Pacts are far along toward as | 
conclusion. They will be the first under the new hemisphere defense efforts. = 
UNDERLYING DIFFICULTIES of bringing Latin America into the hemisphere “p 
trade scheme are illustrated in the discussions with Argentina and Uru- or a 
guay. These countries produce grains, livestock and other materials com- lips 
petitive with farm exports of the United States. Before the war, the a 
natural outlet of South American farm surpluses was Europe. foe 

0 

NOW ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY look to the United States as an export outlet stru 

, to obtain exchange for the purchase of consumer goods and machinery. was 
United States demand for wool, hides and metals partly has solved this — 
problem. United States is taking zinc concentrates from Argentina, which x 
formerly were smelted in England. The Army has bought canned meat. More two 
purchases on this order are expected. com| 

Cava 

BUT: Basic problem of finding outlet for Latin-American farm surpluses ~ 
probably won't be solved by trade agreements with the United States. The ten 
Solution awaits reopening of closed European markets and shift to prod- all o 
ucts which Latin America can sell here. A record wheat surplus is ac- yoo- 
cumulating in Canada, Argentina and the United States. These countries chee 

are discussing acreage cuts to reduce the supply. This suggests a line eS 

of attack on other accumulating farm surpluses in Western Hemisphere. L In 

Y 

aw 
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Yoo-hoo, I. vt & vi. To utter a greeting from a distance. 
ILn. An exclamation expressing admiration or something. (Der- 
wation: Perhaps from the Swiss yodel or yoo-hoo-del, or from 
the ancient sea chanty, “Yoo-hoo-hoo and a bottle of what- 
have-you-hoo!”’, although some lexicographers suggest it is de- 
rived from the greeting to gladiators: “You who are about to 
die, saluhootamus!”’ ) 

What this country needs is more national yoohoonity. 

In the last war, our soldiers were said to be willing to walk 
a mile for a Camel. Now they walk fifteen miles for having 
seen a pretty girl in 
shorts. We assume the 


log YooHoo? Mon ; girl was pretty, al- 
SOGOWE WAS though none of General 
COME TAE E 
THs ! Lear’s lads remembers 
R seeing her face. 
—_ The boys leered at 


the girl, and the Gen- 
eral Leared right back 
at them. “Where do you think you are?” he demanded. 

“In the Uhoonited States Army,” was the snappy comeback. 

Well, it is our firm conviction that it is better to have an 
Army that yoo-hoos than one that Heils. 

Our staff lexicographers put in a week’s hard work to find out 
the exact meaning of “yoo-hoo.” 

If General Lear were right, in his interpretation of “yoo-hoo” 
as being a derogatory and insulting exclamation, there would 
be a lot more black eyes in the nation right along. We are not 
an especially belligerent chap, and so when anybody yoo-hoos 
at us we turn with a merry smile to greet the yoo-hoo-er. But 
if the hail is, “Hey, you!” we don’t turn with a merry smile 
or anything else. We run like the dickens. To the eye and the 
lips there is practically no difference between “yoo-hoo” and 
“hey, you,” but, oh boy, what a difference there is in meaning. 
You never heard a traffic cop yell “yoo-hoo” at you-hoo for 
passing a red light, hey? 

Our word experts insist that the famous rebel yell, which 
struck terror into the hearts of the darnyankees at Manassas 
was not “yoo-hoo” but “yip-ee.” Of course, no genuine South- 
emer would say “yoo-hoo” anyhow. He would make it 
“yoo-all-hoo.” However, that is quibbling. 

Nowhere, in any language, could the lexicographers find those 
two famous syllables employed in any sense except one of 
complete amiability. They point out that the dread German 
cavalry was not composed of yoohoolans but of Uhlans, and 
the terrors of the sea are not yoohooboats, but simply U-boats. 

Being an upstanding American when there is something 
sturdy to lean upon, and not inclined to let the military tromp 
all over us in contempt of the Bill of Rights, we propose that 
yoo-hooing be made the national password. Let us employ the 
cheery yodel as the oppressed peoples of Europe use the letter 
:V” to show their defiance of militarism. Only we do not know 
jwhat the Morse code for yoo-hoo happens to be. 

In yoohoonian there is strength! 

Yoo-hoo may be the 1941 slogan for liberty. If ours is not 
worthy cause, trying to prevent the military from debauching 
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Oh, the Fu-hoo-tility of It! 


By Our Business-as-Yoo-hoosial Correspondent 


the American language, then Dr. Goebbels is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Mark Twain. 

What did General Lear expect the soldiers to say to the 
girls, anyhow? “Present arms?” We think his reaction was 
foohoolish, and if he 
does not like us saying 
so, he can sue-hoo us. 

Americans have long 
been in need of a good, 
snappy slogan to show 
their real character, 
which is a peculiar mix- 
ture of friendliness, 
cockiness and independence. Somehow, it is impossible to put 
any pep into shouting “E Pluribus Unum,” and it would not 
mean very much to most persons who heard it, anyhow. But 
a good, rousing yoo-hoo ought to get results. 

Look what it did for General Lear’s troops. They won the 
honor of being the first men to walk home from an auto ride. 

And suppose we do get into the war. It will not be a war 
against the German people, of course. It will just be a war 
against the vicious rulers who have foisted their horrid misrule 
upon that unfortunate nation. If the yoo-hoo does become our 
motto, it can be very usefully employed in the combat. 

For example, we could paint YOO-HOO in big letters on the 
wings of our bombing planes and on our parachutes, so the 
enemy soldiers would at once realize we want to be friends, 
really, if only they are willing to play according to our ruhooles. 
Instead of having whistling bombs such as the Nazis employ 
to terrorize their victims, our missiles could be equipped with 
some sort of phonographic device that would cause the hurtling 
explosive to go “yoo-oo-hooo,” thus demonstrating that we 
are not mad at anybody, but, doggone it, we want our rights. 

Yoo Hitler, you! 

No fooling, ladies and gentlemen, this is serious stuff. One 
of the most useful combinations of sounds in the yoohuman 
larynx has been arbitrarily and shamefully branded as obnox- 
ious and punishable by a professional soldier, and, if we accept 
this, there is no telling what other words may not be excised 
from our vocabulary by the emboldened men of Mars. Dog- 
gone it, freedom of speech is at stake. 

We won our independence with the slogan, “No taxation 
without representation,” and what a mouthful that was. 
We strengthened our liberties with the battle-cry, “Remem- 
ber the Alamo,” and, later, “Remember the Maine.” Twenty- 
four years ago the citizen-soldiers of our republic rode to 
triumph uttering the immortal words of “Hinkey-dinkey, 
parlay-voo,” and in this grave hour when liberty is bearded in 

its den, we shall tri- 
umph once more with 
the clarion cry of “yoo- 
% hoo.” 
All together, every- 
body! Let us shout it 
in uhoonison: 
“Yoo-hoo!” 
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CONTRIGUTE TO 
U-HOO. $.0 

AND CONSERVE ARMY SHOE- LEATHER 





< “Yoo- HO0G000! a) 
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Choosing a Defense Co-ordinator . . . A Split Among 
lsolationists . . . New Policy on Installment Sales? 


The number of U.S. Naval, air and 
military attaches and observers in 
England is reaching really impressive 
proportions. 


*& *® @ 


President Roosevelt kept Senate lead- 
ers fully informed of Japanese moves 
in the Far East that directly affect 
American interests in that region. 


xk 


State Secretary Hull is not at all 
pleased by growing evidence that this 
country is to displace his reciprocal 
trade program with a program of 
active war in the economic field. 


x «ek 


Dean Acheson, as Assistant Secretary 
of State, is to direct policy in bring- 
ing U.S. economic power to bear 
where it will do most good in this war. 


xk * 


Decision to go ahead with a vast new 
program of merchant shipbuilding 
represents a further victory of New 
Dealers over the more conservative 
officials inside the Government. Some 
Maritime Commission members never 
have been enthusiastic about a very 
big building program. 


= & © 


Sidney Hillman is able to report little 
progress in his effort to induce labor 
leaders to sit in with his defense labor 
committees designed to parallel in- 
dustry committees made up of em- 
ployers. 


x * * 


Isolationists in Congress are sharply 
divided on whether U.S. should sub- 
mit without resistance to Japanese 
encroachment on American preserves 
in the Far East. Yet the Philippines 
and the rich islands of the South 
Pacific are more than twice as far 
away as Europe. 


xx*k 


Highest military and naval officials 
are convinced that the language of 
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force is the only language that either 
Japan or Germany understands. They 
doubt if any measures short of use 
of force will stop the Japanese from 
their Far East moves. 


x *k * 


This Government’s propaganda ex- 
perts are reporting that Hitler’s propa- 
ganda machine, under Goebbels, is 
beginning seriously to miss fire for the 
first time in this war. 


xk & 


Jesse Jones lost none of his reputation 
as a hard bargainer in the deal by 
which dollars were loaned to the 
British, based upon very excellent col- 
lateral. 


x & @ 


The President is being criticized by 
some New Dealers for having failed, 
to date, to give New Deal officials 
more than a few key defense jobs. 


x * * 


It’s probable that the President’s desk 
soon will cease to be a bottleneck 
holding back decisions of vital im- 
portance in farm policy and install- 
ment selling policy. 


xk 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau is far 
from impressed by the rate at which 
U.S. defense agencies are succeeding 
in their effort to turn dollars into 
guns. He’s predicting that the federal 
deficit will be not so high as many 
expect in this fiscal year, owing to 
slowness of defense spending. 


. & 2 


White House is somewhat concerned 
by the number of Congressmen who 
are writing home and pledging their 
votes against any move to keep 
drafted men in service more than one 
year. ° 


xk 


While New Dealers are inclined to 
favor W. L. Batt for the top position 
in any superdefense agency, Bernard 
Baruch and other important indi- 


viduals are urging selection of War} 
Under Secretary Robert Patterson, 


* 2 & 


Despite scoffing by some Senators, t¢ 
Army continues to advise Congres 
that there are Russian air bases 
Alaska that would be dangerous if in 
the hands of an unfriendly power. 


xk 


General Marshall let Congress kno 
that Nazis are stirring up trouble ig 
Colombia, next door to the Panama 
Canal, and in Brazil, which is vital tg 
U.S. in its South American policy. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt is depending upe 
Vice President Wallace to help swing 
the Middle West in line behind 
foreign policies. The Vice President is 
representing the President this week at 
the dedication of the giant new shelf 
manufacturing plant at Burlington, 
Iowa. 


* 2 @ 


Leon Henderson has reached an us 
derstanding with farm organization 
leaders for the setting of price ceilings 
on farm products at 10 per cent above 
parity as defined by law. 


xk 


The published blacklist of 1,800 Latin- 
American business firms suspected of 
having Axis ties is only part of the 
story. Unpublished is a list of abo 

500 more firms that officials hav 

under scrutiny, and businessmen can 
learn of “white” firms by applying | 
quietly to the Commerce Department.: 


a ae 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard i 
seriously concerned over the reaction 
in the Northwestern dairy belt to the 
radio broadcast of his department! 
consumers’ counsel, recommendif 
that oleomargarine fortified with vit 
mins be substituted for butter. Sevge 
eral weeks ago Wisconsin dairy faft 
ers were up in arms because 3 
Wickard urged that people help Bm 
ain by eating less cheese. 
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